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(Near Washington Stfect,) by conviction of its truth. 

DAVID REED. The narratives of the sacred writers, both Jew- 
fc To whom all communications, as wellas letters | i.) and Christian, abound in examples of this 
of business, should be addressed. i kind of evidence, the value of which is hardly 
TERMS.—TBarer Dortars, payable in six | capable of being properly estimated. It does not, 
months, or TWo DoLLans AND FIFTY CENTS, if as has been already remarked, amount to mathe- 
, | matical demonstration; nor is this degree of proof 
Tr gndividuals or companies who pay in advance for justly demandable in any question of moral con- 
fird copies, a sigh copy will be sent granis. : ‘duct. In all human transactions, the highest 
No subscgapfions discontinued, except at the discre- | degree of assurance to which we can arrive, 
tion of publisher, uatil all arrearages are paid. short of the evidences of our own senses, is thit 
rere ‘of probability. ‘The most that can be asserted is, 

— that the narrative is more likely to be true than 
TESTIMONY OF THE EVANGELISTS. false; and it may be in the highest deyree more 
: : likely, but still be short of being absolutely cer- 

The following very judicious and important re- ‘tain. Yet this very probability may be so great 
marks are from Prof. Greeuleaf’s Preliminary as to satisfy the mind of the most cautious, and 
| enforce the assent of the most reluctant and un- 
pity : ‘believing. If it is such as usually satisfies reas- 
Proceeding further, to inquire whether the facts ‘onable men, in matters of ordinary trausaction, 
related by the Four Evangelists are proved by |. i, all which the greatest skeptic has a right to 
cur potent and satisfietery evidence, we are led, | require; for it is by such evidence alone that our 
first, to consider on which side lies the burden of | rights are determined, in the civil tribunals; and 
establishing the credibility of the witnesses.— | on no other evidence do they proceed, even in 
The very statement of such a question startles us, |) T! here @ house had bee 
wen an at nen Me te anh, | capital cases. ius where a house had been 
because, in the affairs of ordinary life, t |feloniously broken open with a knife, the blade 
furmcourse is to presume every W itness to be ered- | of which was broken and left in the window,and 
ible until the contrary is shown; theburden of proof | the mutilated knife iteelf, the parts perfectly 
lying on the objector. But this only serves to | agreeing, was found in the pocketof the sccused, 
show the injustice with which the writers of the | who gave no satisfactory explanation of the fact, 
Gospels have ever been treated by infidels; an in-| 1 Po sonable doubt remained of his participation 
fin the erume. And where a murder had been 
}committed by shooting with a pistol, and the 
| prisoner was connected with the transaction by 
proof that the wadding of the pistol was part of 
a letter addressed to him, the remainder of which 
| was found upon his person, no juror’s conscience 
could have reproached him for assenting w the 
| verdict of condemnation. Yet the evidence in 
| both cases, is but the evidence of circumstances; 
even of the defendant himself, | “™0Uting, it is tree, to the highest degree of 
*| probability, but yet not utterly inconsistent with 

‘ po 
trary, if the plaintiff, after having required the | the <—aaiiag NN os the accused. Phe evidence 
oath of his adversary, cannot overthrow it by | Which we have of the great facts of the Bible 
somethiog more than the.eath of one witness. | history _ belongs to this class, that is, it is moral 
homieian "ésedible. i weeet. stand 6 ovilensa| evidence; sufficient to satisfy any rational mind, 
against him. But the Christian writer seems, | though falling short of mathematical demonstra- 
by the usual course of the argument, to have |". If such evidence will justify the taking 
been deprived of the common presumption of | een | * human life or liberty, > the one case, 
charity in his favor; and, reversing the ordinary | S“"¢!Y it ought to be deemed sufficient to deter- 
rule of administering justice in human tribunals, | mine our faith, in the other. 4 

his testimony is unjustly presumed to be false, | All that Christianity asks of men, on this sub- 
until it is proved to be true. This treatment, | ject, is, that they would be consistent with them- 
moreover, has been applied to them all ina body; | Selves; that they would treat its evidences as 
and, without due regard to the fact, that, being they treat the evidence of other things; and that 
independent historians, writing at different peri- | they would try and judge its actors and witnesses 
ods, they are entitled to the support of each oth- | as they deal with their fellow-men, when testi- 
er. thev have been treated, in the argument, al- | fying of human actions and affairs, in human tri- 
most as if the New ‘Testament were the entire | bunals. Let the witnesses be compared with 
production, at once, of a body of men, conspiring | themselves, with each other, with their contem- 
by a joint fabrication, to impose a false religion | poTaries, and with surrounding facts and circum- 
1 
( 


of deduction; and the circuity of the investigation. 
The more largely the narrative partakes of these 
characters, the further it will be found removed 
from all suspicion of contrivance or design, and 
the more profoundly the mind will repose on the 





paid mm advance. 





Observations. 


justice silently acquiesced in even by Christians; 
in requiring the Christian affirmativs ly, and by 
positive evidence, aliunde, to establish the cred- 
ibility of his witnesses above all others, before 
their testimony is entitled to be considered, and | 
in permitting the testimony of a single profane 

riter. alone and uncorroborated, to outweigh 
hat of any single Christian. ‘This is not the 
course in courts of chancery, where the testimo- 
ny of a single witness is never permitted to out- 
weizh the oath 
interested as he is in the cause; but, on the con- 


pon the world. It is time this injustice should | Stances; and let their testimony be sifted, as if it 
that the testimony of the Evangelists | were given in a court of justice, on the side of 
should be admitted to be true, until it can be! the adverse party, the witnesses being subjects d 
disproved by those who would impugn it; that | to a rigorous cross-examination. The result, it 
the silence of one sacied writer on any point, |}5 confidently believed, will be an undoubting 
should no more detract from his own veracity or | Conviction of their integrity, ability and trath.— 
that of the other historians, than the like cireum- | [n the course of such an examination, the under- 
stance is permitted to do among profane writers, | signed ecincidences will multiply upon us at 
and that the Four Evangelists should be admit- | every step in our progress; and the probability of 
the veracity of the witnesses and of the reality 
ot the occurrences which they relate, will in- 
crease, till it acquires, for all practical purposes, 
the force of demonstration. 


ted in corroboration of each other, as re adily as 
Josephus and Tycitus, or Polybias and Livy. 
But if it were conceded, that the barden of es- 
tablishing the credibility of the Evangelists, as 
witnesses, rested upon these who affirm the truth| The discrepancies between the narratives of 
of their narratives, it is still capable of a ready | the several evangelists. when carefully examined, 
moral consider the nature | will not be found sufficient to invalidate their 
ef their testimony, and the essential marks of! testimony. Many seeming contradictions will 
difference between narratives of facts, as they | prove, upon closer ‘scrutiny, to be in perfect 
actwally oceurred, and the creations of falsehood. |agreement; and it mav be confidently asserted 
It is universally admitted that much of the credit | that there are none that will not yield, under 
to be given to w itnesseg, depends on their ability | fair and just criticism. If these different accounts 
to discern and comprehend the nature of what!of the same transactions were in strict verbal 
they saw and heard, their opportunities for ob- | conformity with each other, the argument against 
servation, and the degree of accuracy with which | their credibility would be much stronger; since 
they are accustomed to mark passing events.— | the character of human testimony, as Dr. Paley 
Sut much also depends on their integrity; for | has justly observed, is that of substantial truth 
without this requisite, very little reliance can be | under circumstantial variety. All that is asked 
placed on any other, aside from corroborating | for these witnesses is, that their testimony may 
and foreign testimony. After a witness isdead,|be regarded as we regard the testimony of 
and his moral character is forgotten, we can as-| men in the ordinary affairs of life. ‘This they 
certain it only by a close inspectien of his narra-| are justly entitled to; and this no honorable ad- 
tive, comparing its details with each other, and versary can refuse. We might indeed, take 
with contemporary accounts and collateral facts. | higher ground than this and confidently claim for 
This test is mach more accurate than may at first | them the severest scrutiny; but our present pur- 
be supposed. Every event which actually trans- | pose is merely to try their veracity by the ordina- 
pires, has its appropriate relation and place in | ry tests of truth, admitted in human tribunals. 
the vast complication of circumstances, of which | 
owes its origin to 
the events which have preceded it; it is ultimate- 
ly e with all others which occur at the 
same time and place, and often with those of re- 
mote regions, and in its turn it gives birth to 
numberless others which succeed. In all this 
almost inconceivable contexture, and seeming 
discord, there is perfect harmony, and while the 
fact, which really happened, tallies exactly with 
every other contemporaneous incident related to 
itin the remotest degree, it is not possible for 
the wit of man to invent a story which, if close- 
ly compared with the actual occurrences of the 
same time and place, may not be shown to bs 


de monstration, i we 


If the evidence of the evangelists is to be re- 
jected because of a few discrepancies among them 
we shall be obliged to discard that of many of 
the contemporaneous histories on which we are 
accustomed to rely. Dr. Palev has noticed the 
contradiction between Lord Clarendon and Bur- 
nett and others in regard to Lord Stafford’s exe- 
the formerstating that he was condemned 
to be hanged, which was done on the same day; 
and the latter all relating that on Saturday he 
to the block, and was beheaded 
on the following Monday. Another striking in- 
stance of discrepancy has since occurred, in the 
narratives of the different members of the reyal 
= iH tei pe family of France, of their flight from Paris to 
false. tlence it is that a false witness will not) Varennes, in 1762. These narratives ten in 
peter te Bho . “ which his number, and by eye-witnesses and personal ac- 
t reer om will b open to contradiction; nor mul- |tors in the transactions they relate, contradict 
seed, by 5 eomaecien af anal being wk | each other, some on trivial and some on more es- 
counts, equally circumstantial. He will rathe | sential points, but in every ease in a wonderful 

' will rather! and inexplicable manner. Yet these contradic- 
deal in general statements and broad assertions: | ae , atrads 
and if he finds it ry fer hie suse mi tions do not,in the general public estimation, de- 
employ names and particular circumstances in his tract from the integrity of the narrators, nor from 
story, he will endeavor to invent such as shall ~ the credibility of their relation. In the points in 
out of the reach of all opposing proof: and will which they agree, and which constitute the great 
be most furward and minute in his details, where body of their narratives, their testimony is of 
he knows that any danger of contradiction |°°U'™® 9% doubted; where they differ, we recon- 
is least to be apprehended. ‘Therefore it is that eile etn as well as we may; and where this 
variety and minuteness of detail are usually re- | 0" DOt °° done at all, we follow that light which 

Seems to us the clearest. Upon the principles of 
the skeptic, we should be bound utterly to dis- 
ble of easy refatation if it were tales: ators them all. On the contrary, we apply to 

There is this remarkable difference between oe . Se ee Saath in daily experience, 
ariful or false witnesses, and those who testify | , 4 Seeneedliiinath nf, jr - apply, in weighing 
the truth, in their detail of circumstances. The | jocces: and whict ‘t peerage: tae different wit- 
former are often copious and even profuse in their in einiaes yaring ar , te Olin themselves observe, 
statements, as far as these have been previously ae + sro. Tang recenci ing different and some- 
fabricated, and in relation to the principal matter; This “wena “pa . hk apc of the same decisions. 
but beyond this, all will be reserved and meagre, ; ark apples especially to some alleged 


the affairs of men consist; it 


nnected 


eution; 


was sentenced 


any circumstances in 


garded as certain tests of sincerity, if the story, 
in the circumstances related, is of a nature capa- 


. discrepancies in the reports whi 
nm th . » . ‘ § § ) s w . > seve 
from the fear of detection. Every lawyer knows | ,.. ar have civ | Atala the several 
how light, “ne : evangelists have given of the same discourses of 
sitly the evidence of a non-mi-recordo ; ae 
witness our Lord, 


IS esteemed. The testimony of false 
witnesses will not be uniform in its texture, but 
will be unequal, unnatural and inconsistent, On 
the contrary, 1 the te stimony of true witnesses 
there is a visible and striking naturalness of man- 
ner, and an unaffect: 1 readiness and copiousness 
in the detail of circumstances, as well in one part 


It may be further observed of the sacred wri- 
ters in general, that very little of the literature 
of their times and country has come down to us: 
| and that the collateral sources and means of cor- 
roborating and explaining them are proportional- 

ly “limited. The contemporary writings and 

of the narrative as another,aud ; vidently without works of art which have reached us, have inva- 
the least regard either to the facility ordifficult riably been found to confirm their accounts, and 
of verification or detection. lt is easier thenss | to reconcile what was apparently contradictory, 
fore, to make out the proof of any fact, if roof and supply what seemed defective or im . 
it may be called, by suborning one or maak tie | We ought therefore to“ conclude that if we Tad 
witnesses to testify directly to the matter jn ques- | More of the same light, all other similar difficul- 
tion, than to proeure an equal number to tesijfy | ties and imperfections would vanish. Indeed, 
falsely to such collateral and separate circumstan- | ey have been gradually vanishing, and rapidly 
ces as will, without greater danger of detection, ‘°°, before the light of modern research, con- 
— wo the same false result. The increased nuim- ree by men of science in our own times. — 
* nyo itnesses to circumstances themselves, all | tanie 's worthy of remark, that of all thejinves- 
the Whelan the probability of detection if a discoveries of travellers and men of 
ea sbipiad ie os because thereby the points | “ew arse the overthrow of the Roman empire, 
compared with hk: ae yyrorcee eed oe peaching Te brie ja has been found, im- 
truth itself, and in rtp > well Rie: with the of the sacred wcies 4 degree, the credibility 
ed the danger of vidhdmes propery Me ee: result has tended po - a ey ie ak 
Thus the force of citeums: and inconsistency — Pesce teste: 
to depend on the niet of ca evidence is found 
in the narrative; the Shenlia of fates oe 
all, if false, and the great fi cil y of ta oo 
the nature of the clneendent > my Bus detection, 
and from which the decade, . be compared, 
be collected: the intrieac SS) rt other facts are to 
number of the intermedie en ee 
late steps in the process 
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**Look not for a people entirely destitute of 
religion; if you find them at all, be assured, 
that they are but a fewdegrees removed from 
brutes.” 





[ Hume. 


A WORD OF FAREWELL 


TO THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES WITH WHOM I 
HAVE BEEN CONNECTED. 


strength and interest. It is not easy to say fare- 
well, when fatherand mother, brother and sister, 
and those scarce less dear, are left behind us at 
the word ; itis not easy to break away from the 
sweet simple attractions of social life, or the in- 
creasing fascinations of a world but too bright 
and beautiful ; but there are other ties to break, 
other sorrowful farewells to be spoken. -The 
parents and friends, brothers and sisters, whom 
Christ has given us, and who for his sake have 
loved us, occupy no remote corner of our hearts. 
Such friends of mine are, I trust, scattered over 
various parts of the country; those whose pray- 
ers are at this very momeut strengthening both 
hand and heart. Oh, 1 know you have prayed 
for me, ye whose prayers ‘‘avail much ;”’ for, 
casting away my broken reed, and trusting in 
God only, | have been made strong. 

We do not always feel the deepest love for 
those with whum we are visibly conneeted ; so, 
thoagh the beloved church in the village of Ham- 
ilton has never been my hoine, the strongest tie 
binding me to it is not that the names of those 
to whom God first gave me, are enrolled among 





its members. I have often worshipped there ; 
there a resolution, a consecration of self which 
cost—the Omniscient only knows how great an 
eflort—received ready eucoursgement and sym- 


| pathy ; there prayers were ollered, tears wept, 
‘and blessings spoken, which | shall bear upon 


‘and future sympathy. 


my heart—a precious burden ; and thither I shall 
turn for future prayers, future encouragemeat, 
Oh, my eyes grow dim 


' when I think of the loved ones, friends of Jesus, 
/in my own dear home—the beautital village of 


i 


{ 


Hamilton. 
There is another church with whom I have a 
more intimate connection—the one whose com- 


, mendation | bear to a strange people in a strange 


Lthe tremulous voice which 
‘has borne a confession of our sins and follies up| 


‘may return heavenly love for the counsels to | 
‘ which | have so often listened 


land, but worshipping no strange God. There 


are to me no dearer ones on earth, than a little! 
circle at Utiea, with whom I have hoped and | 


feared, rejoiced, and wept, and prayed. God 
grant that I may joi that same circle above! that 
thousands of times 


to our Intercessor, I may hear again in songs of 
praise ; that when the thin gray hairs are bnght- 
ened, and the heavy foot made swift and light, I 


I do not ask to 
be remembered there, for I know that parting in 


person cannot mar the union of spirit ; and when | 


jmy hand is strong, and my heart light, when 
} Christ confers upon me any peculi«r blessing, I 


‘shall think that Deacon Sheldon and those who | 


, home among them still. 


| around the little missionary society, the evening 


love him and me, are praying for me. 


There is another litthe church worshipping | 


God quietly away in an obscure village; and 
with that church before all others, I claim my 
home. 
there ; and there still sparkle the bright waters 
where the revered Chinese missionary, now on 
his way back to the scene of his labors, adminis- 
tered the initiatory rite of the church, when she 
consented to receive the trembling, doubting 
child into her bosom. 
risville, the sober, prayerful ones who were my 
first Christian guides, must let my heart have a 
There are my Chris- 
tian fathers and mothers, my teachers in the 
Sabbath school, and those whom I have taught; 
the dearest, sweetest associations of my life cluster 


Bible class, the prayer circle, in which I first 
mingled; and the little plans for doing good, in 
which I was allowed to participate, when I first 
loved my Savior, are as fresh in memory as 
though formed yesterday. 

Dear friends of Jesus at Morrisville, ye whose 
prayers first drew me to the protection of your 
church, whose prayers sustained me through the 


many years that 1 remained with you, whose | 


prayers, I trust, have followed me during the lit- 
tle time that we have been separated, will you 
pray for me still’ . When dangers and diffieul- 


| ties are about me, will you plead earnestly, ‘*God 


| those who 


| 


help her!’? Will you pray for me, now that we 
are to see each other's faces no more in this 
world? Ah, I know you will; so let me ask 
the same for those - among whom I go to labor, 
know not Christ and his salvation, 
and yet ‘‘are without excuse."’ Pray for them, 
and for me, that I may do them good. 
Iemity Jupson, 
Boston, July 6th, 1846. 


THE FUTURE AGE. 


I closed my eyes on the dark past, and, lo! a 
beautiful vision of the future opened to my im- 


| agination,—the nations of the earth had ceased 


hostiliues,—the flag of the warrier was furled, 


| and Jaid in the dust,—and al! ‘the trophies and 


monuments of war were 


| 
| 
| 


| 


i 





_ 





buried out of human 


sight; all was concord and amity. The green 


| earth rejoiced in a softer sunlight, and all nature 
| was in jubilee. 
and an aspect of heavenly benignity, sat among | 


Rehgiun, with a radiant brow, 


the children of men. She called unto her Sci- 
ence and Liberty, and said:—*‘*Behold! these 
are my sisters!’’ At that moment, the rainbow 
bent its arch over the scene, and the nations 
bowed in silent submission. [Truth Seeker 
Magazine. 





BISHOPS. 
From Mr. Young’s Dadleian Lecture, as pub- 
lished in the Christian Examiner. 


Let it be distinetly understood, that we have 
no quarrel with bishops. We admit their exist- 
ence, we recognize their oflice, we find their 
name in the Scriptures, we maintain their impor- 
tauce and necessity in the Church. We hold to 
Scripture bishops, to New Testament bishops— 
overseers, that is, of separate, independent 
churches—parochial bishops, Congregational 
bishops, each having the charge and oversight 
of a single congregation. ‘The Greek word 
which is sometimes translated dishop, and some- 
times overseer,—which is its equivalent,—does 
not trouble us in the least, when we meet with 
itin the New Testament. We adopt it; we 
like it. I suppose there are now upwards of a 
thousand such bishops in this Commonwealth. 

What we object to, and protest against, is the 
conversion of this overseer of a single parish, 
this occasional presiding officer among his minis- 
terial brethren, into the permanent overseer of a 
cluster of churches, or Riscsse, dining to be 
superior to his brethren, both of the clergy and 
aity,—appropriating to himself the sole night of 
inducting other ministers into office, and of in- 
vesting them with their spiritual functions,—as- 
suming to be exclusively the succesSor of the 
Apostles, and to inherit from them certain mys- 
terious powers, such as cOmmunicating the Holy 
Ghost by touch, and imparting to his inferior 
clergy the ability to wash away sins by the laver 
of baptism, to pronounce absolution of personal 
transgressions, and to change the bread and wine 
of the Eucharist into the real body and blood of 
the Lord. Whenever I see one of this class ap- 
propriating to-himself this Scripture title uf over- 
seer, and styling himself, for example, ‘the 
Bishop of Boston,” or ‘the Bishop of Massachu- 
setts,’ I am reminded of the words of King 
Henry IV. of England, when the sad tidings 
réached him that Earl Percy, of Northumberland, 
was slain in Chevy Chace : 

« Now God be with him, said our king, 
Sith it will no better be ; 

I trust I have within my realm 
Five hundred as as he.” 


In order to establish their exclusive claims, 
the Prelatists must yea first that the bishops 
mentioned in the New Testament, were not 


In dissevering the various ties which bind me 
to the land of my birth, 1 find one of peculiar 


Alithe Associations of childhood cluster | 


Oh, the church at Mor- | 


parochial, but diocesan bishops; secondly, that 
these diocesan bishops were invested by Christ 
and his Apostles with the sale, exclusive power 
of ordination ; and thirdly, that this priest-mak- 
ing power has been handed down, and can be 
distinctly traced, in an unbroken line of succes- 
sion, from the primitive, apostolical bishops to 
the diocesan bishops of the present day. This 
is the work that they have got to do; and it is 
more, I think, than they can accomplish, with 
all their learning, be it more or less. 

For, in the first place, there was not the dis- 
tinction, which they assert, among the ministers 
of the Gospel. In the New Testament we read 
nothing about three orders of clergy,—bishops, 
priests, and deacons, differing in rank, authority, 
and spiritual functions. ‘The teachers of religion 
appointed by Christ, as we have already seen, 
were missionaries and ministers,—which is the 
true meaning of ‘‘aposties’’? and ‘deacons ;” 
and they were invested by him with no power 
over one another. ‘They constituted bat one or- 
der, the great order of ‘éeachers, and stood upon 
a level of perfect eouality. 

We come to the Acts of the Apostles, and we 
find there still bat one order of clergy, called in- 
disertminately ministers, elders and overseers, 
three titles designating the same office, and cor- 
responding to the three Greek terms, ‘‘deacons, 
presbyters and bishops ;’’ the first implying ser- 
vice, tie second venerableness or senioity, and 
the third, watchfulness er oversight. So far is 
it from being true that these words were em- 
ployed as distinctive titles of different orders in 
the ministry, that Paul, who certainly would be 
entitled to the highest, appropriates to himself 
the humblest of them all. He never calls him- 
self a bishop, by way of eminence but he repeat- 
edly styles himself a deacon, and addresses lim- 
othy by the same title. Peter, too, calls him- 
self not a bishop; but an elder., “The elders 
which are among you,’’ he says, *‘I exhort, who 
am also an elder.”’ 

It is worthy of remark, that the werd, bishop, 
occurs but five times in the original languave of 
the New ‘l'estament. ~Once it is translated over- 
seer, Which is its true meaning. Once it is ap- 
plied to Christ himself, when he is called ‘the 
shepherd and bishop,”’ that is, the watchman and 
guardian, *‘of your souls.’’ Twice Paul uses 
it, when, writing to his youthful fellow-laborers, 
Timothy and ‘Titus, he tells them that ‘*a bish- 
op,’’ that is, a spiritual overseer, who watches 
for souls, ‘‘must be himself blameless.’? And 

lastly, Paul uses the term when he addresses 
‘the saints which are in Philippi, with the bish- 
| ops and deacons,”’ that is, the officers and min» 
isters of the church there. And it is deserving 
of notice, that in this single church of Philippi 
there were more bishops than one. Now-a-days, 
there is one bishop for several churches; then 
there were several bishops for one chureh. Of 
course they could not have been diocesan bish- 

ops. 

| And not only do these various terms of ‘‘el- 

ider,’’ ‘‘overseer,’’ ard ‘‘minister,’’ designate 

one and the same person, but they are applied to 

| those who exercise precisely the same functions. 

Two citations in proof of this statement will be 

sufficient. Paul, we are told, called for ‘‘the 

elders of the church at Ephesus,’’ that is, aecord- 

ing to the Prelatical theory, the presbyters, the 

second order of clergy, and exhorted them to 

| take heed to themse!ve 8, and to ail the flock over 

which the Holy Ghost had made them ‘‘dishops.”’ 

‘These presbyters, then, were bishops, in the es- 

timation of Paul. He saw no difference between * 
an elder and an overseer. Peter, too, in the 

passage just quoted, addresses the elders thus, 








|**Feed the flock of God which is among you, 


taking the oversight thereof,’’ as it is in our 
translation ; but in the original, ‘acting as lish- 
ops,” exercismg episcopal jurisdiction. Peter 
evidently recognized no distinction between a 
| presbyter and a bishop. 

But it will be said, perhaps, that the bishops 
had the exclusive power of ordering and ruling 
inthe Church. Let Paul writing to 
Timothy, says, ‘Let the elders that rule well, 
| be accounted worthy of double honor, especially 
|they who labor in the word and doctrine.’ It 
| appears from this, that the government of the 
church did not belong exclusively to the first or- 

der of clergy, the bishops, but was also exercised 

| by the second order, tie presbyters, or elders. 
| It could hardly be otherwise, when they were 
the same persons. 

The power of ordination, too, of instituting 
other ministers in office, was not the exclusive 
prerogative of a superior order of clergy, as the 
Prelatisis pretend. ‘The bishops of the New 
Testament had no monopoly inthe matter. The 
presbyters ordained as well as the bishops: and 
it could not be otherwise ; for they were the 
same officers, bearing different names. If the 
Episcopal pretension were well founded, one 
would expect that such eminent ministers us 
Paul and Barnabas would have been ordained by 
| the original, primitive bishops, the Apostles. 
| But we do not find that the y were ordained by 
any bishop ai all. Nay, we are expressly told, 
that they were separated and ordained by the 
| .ands of *‘certain prophets and teachers’’ in the 
‘church at Anuoch. Aud yet, when James, Pe- 
| ter and John, the chief of the Apostles, after- 
wards met Paul and Barnabas, they gave them 
| the right hand of fellowship, thus acknowledging 
jthem to be true ministers, rightly ordained, 
{though they had not been ordained by bishops, 
but by the second or third order of clergy, by 
‘certain prophets and teachers.’’ 

‘Timothy too, one would suppose, if it had been 
important or indispensable to give validity to his 
ministry, would have been ordained by Paul, or 
by some other of the Apostles, or by a bishop at 
least. But what was the fact? He was or- 
dained, as we learn from Paul, “by the laying 
on of the hands of the presbytery ;—not of the 
episcopate, but of the presbytery, the second order 
of clergy. 

To evade the force of this statement and get 
rid of this difficulty, it will not do for the Prela- 
tists to turn a short corner, and coolly tell us that 
those elders or presbyters by whom Timothy 
was ordained, and those prophets and teachers 
by whom Paul and Barnabas were ordained, 
were Veritably bishops; for that will be giving 
up the very point in dispute, aud coming over to 
our ground. We cannot suffer them to play fast 
and ioose in this way. They must take their 
stand on one side or the other, and keep it, with- 
out shifting their position to evade the force of 
the argument. Ii they say that those elders and 
prophets were the same officers as bishops, very 
well; that is what we say, But if they take 
their usual ground, and maintain that bishops 
alone had the power to ordain, then we bring 
forward again these cases of Barnabas and ‘Tim- 
othy to prove that it was not so, but that presby- 
ters and teachers had the power of ordaining, as 
well as bishops. 

Our position is this,—that there was but one 
order of ministers in the primitive Church, over- 
seers or elders. Now if the Prelatists admit 
that presbyters were bishops, and did ordain in 
the time of the Apostles, thev confound two of 
their orders, one of them absorbing the other. 
At the same time they give us, Congregational- 
ists, the opportunity to put this question ;—‘‘If a 
presbyter could ordain in the time of the Apos- 
tles, why cannot a presbyter ordain now, and 
why is not ordination by a presbyter of your 
Church and our Chureh as valid and efficacious 
as ordination by a bishop?” One case of this 
sort, you see, breaks the whole charm, and is fa- 
tal to the whole pretension. For the claim is an 
exclusive one. It is strenuously maintained by 
the Prelatists, that no person can be a Gospel 
minister, unless he has been ordained by a bish- 
op. In opposition to this, we bring forward from 
the New Testament three instances to the con- 
trary—those of Paul, Barnabas, and Timothy, 
who were ordained not by bishops, but by “cer- 
tain prophetsy teachers, and elders,’ the ordinary 
ministers of the Church, the inferior clergy, as 
the Prelatists call them, the second or third es- 
tate. But if their ordination was regular and 


us sce. 








| the Established Church of England, who can 


valid, (and they undoubtedly would takes care 
that it should be,) there is no reason at the pres- 
ent day to question the validity of a minister’s 
ordination, even though he may not have had the 
imposition of a diocesan bishop’s hands practised 
upon him, 





TO THE DAUGHTERS OF “REDUCED GEN- 
TLEMEN.” 


Again and again have we called upon our read- 
ers to admire the benevolence and loving kind- 
ness of advertisers, as exhibiting themselves in 
the newspapers. We give a new case, from the 
Times of a recent date: ‘* Wanted, with no sal- 
ary, OR A MERE TRIFLE; for the sake ofa com- 
Sortable and respectable home, where she would 
be treated with the greatest kindness, and her 
morals attended to, a young French Person, of 


speak no English, or scarcely any. She would 
be required to perform no menial office, except 
dressing and attending to the wardrobes of three 
little girls ; the rest of the time shewould be occu- 
pred in needlework, She must be able to read 
her own language we!l, and have enough knowl- 


lives and teaching that forgiving spirit which was 
the characteristic of Jesus, and the distinguish- 
ing feature of the Christian Faith. We will 
strive to ‘‘be faithful to our dutyof hastening that 
time in which men shall learn war no more,’’ and 
we will work with you, and pray for you and for 
ourselves, ‘Thy Kingdom come.”’ 


——— 


From Newport, in Rhode Island, to Newport in 
the Island of Wight, thanks, greeting and 
congratulation, 


Brethren and Sisters of the old English Family, 
and of an older, greater aad holier family 
still,— 


By having so long delayed to acknowledge and 
answer your very gratifying letter, we are ena- 
bled to use terms of congratulation where, a 
few months since, we could only have expressed 
to you our strong wishes and anxious hopes. 

At a moment when our two Governments 
seemed on the point, at least, of saying: we 
have done all that we will or can to settle our 
differences by negotiation, and now the issue 
must be left to the God of battles ;—at the mo- 


edge of writing and arithmetic to teach children 
six or seven years old. ‘The object being chiefly 
for the children to have practice in talking French, 
the less English known the better. J 


lor, and would have her meals in the school room. 


desirable home. Direct to C. B., Post Office, 
Exmouth.’ Itis not very difficult to imagine 
the sort of “kindness”? to be bestowed by this 
Samaritan, who, to the daughter of a ‘*reduced 
gentieman’’ gives ‘‘no-salary, or a mere trifle,”’ 
leaving the unfortunate father to supply the 
| child with clothes and her mite of pocket money. 
| We can almost understand the sort of “morals” 
that must be practically taught her; namely, to 
make the most, by every sort of pinching and 
screwing, of miserable dependents; and at the 
same time to air an appearance of religion by 
lisping about the Established Church; to which 
C. B. we presume, is attached—like a whitlow 
to a bishop’s thumb. And then the sweet leis- 
ure proffered to the young French slave! After 
she had taught ‘the three little girls” their dai- 
| ly Freneh, she would spend “the rest of her 
time’? making the little peticoats of her pupils. 
If, too, she were a real young lady, she would 
| be admitted now and then, with the eat, into the 
| parlor. But, like the cat, she would ‘have her 





| tneals’’ in another place. Oh, daughters of re-| 


duced gentlemen! Jearn to trundle a mop—to 
clean knives—black stoves—polish shoes—forget 
your books, forget all that may have educated 
| your taste, your sensibility—be at once sturdy, 
healthy housemaids, and flee from the ‘‘comfort- 
| able and respectable home’’ with the ‘‘three lit- 
tle girls’’ proffered by the C. B.’s of Exmouth. 
| And now, who is this C. B, Can the Exmouth 
| folks guess at him or her?’ As Englishmen, we 
| 
; 


would punish the advertiser for this cold-blooded, 


deliberate insult, offered in the basest misery of 


spirit to the ‘“‘reduced gentlemen”’ of a noble na- 
tion. Were we clothed with powers of paternal 
despotism, we would send our benevolent Janis- 
|saries to Exmouth; we would have C. B. 
searched out; and when found—for his or her 
, insult to France and to humanity—we would 
make him or her wear wooden shoes for a twelve- 


ment when human wisdom and heman wilful- 
ness seemed alike to retire into themselves, and 
| Peace to fold her wings and prepare to hide her 





_4f @ young | head :—just then a Higher Power and Provi- 
lady, she would often be admitted into the par-| dence made itself suddenly and strikingly mani- 


le . » - 
| fest, and the friends of Peace, that is, the great 


Reference as to respectability required. ‘To the! body of the people, were at once delighted and 
daughter of a reduced gentleman this would be a} surprized to hear that the rival parties, after hav- 


|ing exhausted all they had to say in long and 
| perplexing negotiations, had, all at once, as if 
| by a special impulse of Proidence, virtually said 
'to each other: come we will leave off fruitless 
| talking, and do the simple, easy, and fruitful act 
| of peace and reconciliation. 

Not to inquire where belongs the human hon- 
| or of this decision or the dishonor of having so 
long delayed it,—have we not, almost literally, 
'seeu with our eyes, friends, the hand of His 
| Providence in this, who ‘‘maketh wars to cease 
unto the ends of the Karth’’’ Most heartily and 
| devoutly do we congratulate you on this consum- 
|mation! May it prove the commencement of a 
/renewed stage of harmuny between us never to 
|be interrupted! And may it be a strong en- 
‘couragement to the lovers of peace, on both 
' sides of the water, to labor and pray, more earn- 
lestly than ever, for the coming of the Prince of 
| Peace! . 

For we cannot bit solemnly reflect, amidst 
|Our rejoicing and congratulations, that your na- 
tion and ours have duties, not to each other only, 
}but to the other nations of the earth,—and we 
|cannot but mourn that those duties have been so 
+much neglected and violated. ‘That we of the 
'Anglo Saxon race should seem to emulate more 
'the rapacity than the nobler quilities of our an- 
leestral tribe, in our dealings with the races 
around us. We think with sorrow and shame 
of the havoe which has been made in these last 
few years among human lives aad feelings, the 
| wrongs that have been done to humanity, mor- 

ality and all the higher interests of our Countries 
}and our kind, to say nothing of the Christian 
spirit, but the lust of dominion misleading our 
representatives and rulers? 
| May that God who has made us members one 
of another, and has said that if one member suf- 
| fer all the members suffer with it; who 
|has made of one blood all nations of men to 


moath, and every market-day eat a dinner of | dwell on the face of the earth, and has appointed 


frogs in the open market-place. This we would 
do ‘as we live by bread.”’ [Punch. 





For the Register. 


PEACE ADDRESSES. 


gregational (Unitarian) Society in Concord, 

Vew Hampshire, United States of America, to 

the Members of the Manchester District of Uni- 

tarian Sunday School Teachers in England. 

Curistian Frienps ano Fe,ttow Lasorers: 
Your faithfuband affectionate appeal in behalf 
of Peace has been read by us with joy and inter- 
est. We welcome it not only as asiga of 
fraternal union between two Schools and the 
| leachers, but as an omen of good, to the cause 
of true Christianity, in the world, aud as a token 
of promise for the reign of the kingdom of Hea- 
| ven on earth;—when peace and good will toward 
| men shall dwell in every heart. 

We sincetely sympathize with your sentiments 
as to the horrors of a war between your country 
and ours; but, terrible as is the very thought of 
war between two countries united by a common 
origin and Janguage, by mutual social, literary 
and commercial interests, and by one religious 
faith—**One God, one Faith, one Baptism,’’ we 
feel that in the sight of God and beture Christ, 
war with any nation isa sin: we feel that we 
are united to the Auman race by ties stronger 
than man ever created ; we are bound together 
by a chain of purer and more precious make than 
society or commerce ever wrouglit---a chain older 
than cities, and more lasting than ships: we are 
united by a common nature and destiny, by that 
bond of universal brotherhood which girds the 
| whole earth, calling God our Father, and look- 
| ing for lifeeverldsting. Wemust not fight. God 
| himself has forged a chain whose every link is 
| love, and bound each to each and to all. ‘What 
| therefore God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder.’’ 

While we rejoice that the difficulties between 
our two governments have been settled without 
a resort to the wicked, and wasteful, and useless 
expedient of war, we feel there is much for the 
true friends and followers of Christ to do in order 
to eradicate from the world that spirit of war 
which isin itself sinful;—which, in our own 











The Sunday School Teachers of the Second Con-| 


the bounds of their habitation, that they might 
seek the Lord; may he incline the nations soon 
to seek the God of Peace ! 

We are, in the bonds of Peace, yours, 
Cuar.es T. Brooks, 
Eowarp W. LawrTon, 
Curis. E. Rogsins, 

Bens. B. Howxanp, 
Wa. B. Swan. 








| =a aly 

JOSEPH BARKER. 

| The London Inquirer, of July 11, contains a 
very iuteresting account of the presentation 
| (July 6,) of a steam-press to Mr. Barker. Dr. 
| Bowring, ‘at once poet, philosopher and philan- 
| thropist,’’ presided, aid made a most eloquent 
‘speech on the advance which the world has 





made, 
‘He often,”’ he said, “‘entered the house of 
the poor man, and asked what food there was 
in it not for the perishing body, but for the 
|immortal mind. ‘1 hey all saw the immense 
|progress of machinery, how it was doing 
jmore and more of human handwork; and 
|he wanted to put more mind into the hand, thus 
‘redeemed in part, trom mechanical toil; he 
| wanted to-see the human being something better 
ithan an unthinking, miserable laborer in the 
ifield. He wanted the labor of the human being 
‘to be made more valuable than the labor of a 
‘horse. Man was bora for something better than 
‘those material, mechanical, vulgar and common 
' exertions which stil] engage, to the exclusion of 
| nobler pursuits, so great a portion of his ener- 
‘gies. Men were all born with equal hopes and 
‘equal rights, aud he wished to see the people 
|have fuller play and higher culture for their 
powers of thought. And how could they secure 
this to them,‘ except by opening to them the 
minds of others, and unfolding to them all the 
eloquence and the strength in which those 
minds had so 1ichly poured themselves forth! 
There was no man whose destiny was not high 
and exalted; and when they found the people 
disposed to help and elevate themselves, it was 
the duty of those who were possessed of greater 
advantages to assist in that happy and soul-ele- 





country has blazed out so terribly, not only from 
the cannon’s mouth on the fields of Mexico, but 
from the public press, from legislative halls, and, 
alas! too, from mouths dedicated to preach the 
glad tidings of **Peace on earth and good will to 
men.’’ Among your people too, the recent 
bloody and inhuman butcheries in India, followed 
by a prayer of thanksgiving from the Church to 
the Universal Father tor victory over such dread- 
ful human bloodshed tells us that the same spir- 
it is raging with you. 

We believe that war is wicked ; that it is not 
only a monstrous evil, but a more monstrous sin: 
ihat it is a direct violation of God’s law of love, 
which Jesus Christ revealed: that no circum- 
stances can justify or make it right for man to 
fight or kill his brother. We believe that we 
ought not to resist evil by infliction of evil, but 
that we ought to love our enemies, bless them 
that curse us, and do good to them that hate us, 
and pray for them who despitefully use and per- 
secute us; that we may be the children of our 
Father who is in Heaven. Believing this, we 
heartily welcome and respond to the words of 
counsel and encouragement you have sent us. 
Joyfully we open the window of our ark to your 
dove, wjnging its way across the waters of the 
Atlantic with the “Olive branch of Christian 
Peace :”’ it betokens to us the subsiding of those 
tumultuous and bloody waters which have so 
long deluged the earth. There is a spot, it tells 
us, on the mountain-top, the highest ridges of 
the social and religious world where the blood- 
red stain of War is washed out, and man may 
stand without soiling his feet with the blood of 
his brother. We thank God for it and take 
courage. Your words have awakened us more 
fully to a sense of the responsibility resting upon 
us as formers to some extent of the next genera- 
tion. When we see in the professedly Christian 
Church, and among a professedly Christian peo- 
ple, an evil, plainly anti-Christian as War, de- 
fended and practiced, we feel deeply the neces- 
sity of impressing indellibly upon the minds and 
hearts of those under our care and instruction, 


that no one can Jove Christ and shoot his brother; 
that no one can love his neighbor as himself and 





that ‘*no one can love God and hate his brother;”’ | Cobden to be equally loved 


vating work. ‘The Chairman then called on 
Dr. Bateman, the secretary t¢ the Steam-press 
Coinmittee, to read the Report.’’ 

* * * o * 

‘‘Dr. Bowring, at the conclusion of the Re- 
port, rose and addressed Mr. Barker thus :—In 
the name of that numerous body of subscribers, 
who have contributed to present this testimonial 
of respect to you, and in the presence of multi- 
tudes of your friends and admirers, who have 
felt greatly interested in your exertions in the 
time that is gone by, and look forward with in- 
terest to your course in the future, 1 present this 
press to you. You are a man who have inter- 
ested yourself honorably and usefully in all 
those great questions which are connected with 
the improvement of the human race. You have 
seen many victories achieved by good over evil, 
and you will help us to get more. The Chair- 
man then continued to observe, that we had seen 
the cause of Free Trade triumphant—we had 
seen what honors had been won by those excel- 
lent men who had devoted themselves to that 
great popular object, and, among these, it was 
impossible to pass over the name of Richard Cob- 
den without pointing him out as one of the most 
encouraging examples of true greatness, of disin- 
terested character, of boundless exertion, and of 
successful effort. He was a man who was 
proud of his origin, and that origin was a hum- 
ble one. He had raised himself from one step 
of moral and social eminence to another. He 
had created the greatest political machine that 
was ever organised, and for no sinister and sel- 
fish purpose, but for the good of his country. He 
had asked and anticipated no reward, and, his 
work being done, retired for a time from public 
life, to enjoy the most delightful of recompenses, 
that which his conscience would give him, and 
the best of rewards, that which resided in the 
conviction that he had labored in a just and holy 
cause, and labored in it disinterestedly. Some 
men were made to be honored, others were 
to be loved, but it was the privilege of Richard 
und honored. But 
something had to be done for Free Trade, and 
he said to all present, ‘‘aid us in that cause. 
There was the cause of tem »—that cause 


guest of the evening. KM had effected a moral 
revolution—altered the character of a whole 
people—raised them from an abyss in which 
they were trampled upon and despised, to a 
position in which they were listened to and 1e- 
spected in the Senate of our country. He 
would say to them, ‘‘aid that cause.” They 
had spoken of a cause—ti:s cause of Christiani- 
ty—the cause of peace. There was in the mind 
of communities still much of hatred and ill-will ; 
it became us to labor to tear out those tares, and 
to plant the seeds of good-will and love. The 
cause of peace was committed to the press and 
to the people, and he would say, ‘‘aid that cause.”’ 
The state of the people occupied the public 
mind intensely. The multitude was discovered 
to be swinish and degraded no longer; their 
temperance, their intelligence, their improve- 
ment in knowledge, were giving them more and 
more influence. Once the great powers of this 
country were the powers of the Whig and Tory 
parties ; but now another and a greater power 
had risen up,---the power of the middle classes, 
a power greater than all others, aad one to 
which the Governmeut of the country mnst pay 
deference, not to say reverence. Bh hoped 
more attention would } :nceforth be paid to the 
measures proposed by government, than to the 
men that proposed them. He, for his part, was 
weary of sitting night after night, hearing rival 
statesmen calling each other names, and each 
endeavoring to prove his adversary worse,than 
himself. He wanted their governors to be guid- 
ed by great principles, that where there was a 
right it might be granted, where a wrong it 
wight be redressed. - He wished, in short, as a 
veuerable friend of his had expressed it, that the 
end of government should be to extend the 
greatest possible happiness to the greatest possi- 
ble number. ‘Lo elevate the condition of the 
people was one of the noblest functions of the 
philanthropist, and he said to them, ‘‘aid that 
cause.’’ Lhe people had not received the aid, 
to which they were entitled, in educating them- 
selves. "This was another great duty confided 
to the wielder of the press, and he said, ‘aid 
that cause.’”? Then turning, in conclusion, to 
Mr. Barker, the chairman said-—‘‘In the belief 
that you will earnestly respond to those feelings 
which I have thus feebly expressed for myself 
and these contributors whom I represent to- 
night, 1 commend this great power into your 
hands, convinced that you will so use it as to 
leave the generation that shall follow you better 
than the present.”’ 

The Chairman sat down amidst that applause 
which had continually cheered him throughout 
his long and eloquent address, and Mr. barker 
rose, but to re-excite those echoes of feeling, 
and to stand for some time silent, amidst the loud 
congratulations and welcomes of his friends. 

At length he said, after a great effort to calm 
his feelings, and command his usual clear utter- 
ance :—My friends,—I need scarcely tell you 
that I rise under the influence of “very peculiar 
emotion. I cannot but be greatly delighted with 
what has taken place, and cannot but feel the 
great responsibility that weighs upen my mind. 
‘This a a happy day for me, and one that must 
be remembered forever. My desire is, that it 
may be the beginning of a better day to multi- 
tudes, and that a greater gift than that 
conferred on tne, may, through that gift, be con- 
ferred on the great masses of my fellow crea- 
jwres. I feel bound, in the first place, to give 
| thanks to that Great Being, who is our king and 

merciful Father, and our unfailing and everlast- 

ing Friend. It is He who has caused the bright- 
ness of this light to dawn upon us, and who has 
brought us to this happy day. To Him first, 
then, I render my most devout thanks, my most 
grateful acknowledgements, for that kind eye 
that has thus far watched over me, and that 
strong and faithful hand that has thus far guid- 
ed and supported me. ‘That merciful Providence, 
| gratefully confess, notwithstanding many sor- 
rows and afilictions which, young as I eompara- 
tively am, have thrown some bitterness into my 
cup of life, has still made that life one continued 
blessing to me, and I trust that, by the assist- 
ance of my Friend and Father in heaven, I may 
be able to make what remains of it also a bless- 
ing to my tellow-beings. Mr. Barker then pro- 
ceeded to say, that he ought next to thank those 
kind friends who, in their thoughtfulness, liber- 
ality and kindoess, had imitated the Heavenly 
Father, and had conferred on him one of the 
ygreatest blessings of life, the means of blessing 
others. He next gave his thanks to Dr. Bow- 
ring, their excellent chairman, who had shown 
so much interest in promoting the object,—to 
Dr. Bateman, who took the matter up at the be- 
gioning, or nearly so, and had persevered in it, 
through al! difficulties ; and brought it to a suc- 
cessful terinination,—to Mr. Corkran, to Mr. 
Gibson, he owed his thanks, and to many more ; 
and also to the multitude of his poor and humble 
friends, who were the first to contribute out of 
their penury. It was a poor man that gave him 
the first piece of gold that he received for this 
object ; and it was the same poor man who had 
lately sent him ten shillings to purchase the first 
coals with, for the consumption of the engine. 
He was not there, buthis son and daughter were, 
and he hoped that they would take back with 
them this expression of the sense he entertained 
of the kindness done him. He (Mr. Barker) 
was buta poor man, and not the most popular of 
men. He had excited alarm, bitter antipathy, 
and perhaps rage, in a thousand thousand op- 
posing tongues, and hearts and hands. It had 
been his duty to oppose principles which many 
regarded as essential] to Christianity, and to 
maintain principles which were everywhere 
spoken against, but which he believed to be di- 
vinest happiest, best. Comparatively few dared 
to avow themselves his friends, but it was the 
way to patronage and favor to avow themselves 
his enemies. But there were men in high and 
honorable situations who had dared to come be- 
fore the wide world aud acknowledge him as a 
friend and brother. It was easy to patronize 
those who stood well in public estimation, to 
help the strong, and to help those who did not 
want any help. ‘They had that day conferred upon 
him a machine of vast influence, which might 
reach millions of minds ; and it had been confer- 
red by those who could gain nothing of earthly 
good from him, by those, indeed, many of whom 
knew they risked much by extending to him 
their countenance and assistance, but who yet 
preferred truth, and light, and justice, to all that 
man could give. If he could tell them all that 
he feft, when he considered this honest self-de- 
votion of theirs’, he would; buat he could not, 
and therefore he must try to live his feelings and 
act them, and had some confidence that the re- 
sult would be satisfactory. He begged them all 
to accept his thanks, and he would strive to re- 
compense his friends, not by returning their gift, 
or anything for this gift, but by making their 
kindness an universal blessing. ‘That however, 
as he felt the good-will that had been shown 
him, it was not for personal favors that he felt 
the most gratitude. Tiere were other feelings 
that had the largest place, and should have, 
therefore, the largest expression, In every Corn- 
er of his heart. Their triend in the chair had 
given him much good advice as to the proper 
use of the press, and preached him a most ex- 
cellent sermon, and he should now be glad to 
do something in that line also himself com- 
municate a iittle wholesome counsel to others. 
In.the first place, they were all, of course, Chiris- 
tians ; and all bound to live and labor for that 
pure and god-like and benignant object for which 
their great Master had toiled and bled. Charity 
was not the only or, the highest duty of life. They 
were bound, not in words only, but in deeds, to 
show themselves followers of him who went 
about doing good. Todo good was the great 
and proper business of our lives. Ile who made 
men wise and , conferredthe highest bles- 
sings that could be conferred on man. An im- 
portant question then came to be, by what means 
could this be most effectually promoted ¢ 




















fight his brother. 
We feel it incumbent upon us to diffuse by our 


had been honorably served by their friend, their 


aman mast be ‘good himself; seenatty:tol 
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the grett principles of truth and love that filled | 


his own breast run over into the cups of others, 
‘arti falk the great principles of truth and love ; 
thirdly, he must che his brother by the hand, 
and see what he could do for him—see how he 
could instruct and bless him—see how he could 
fill the world with those little colleges in which 
old and young might be collected and benefitted. 
But the mightiest of all mighty means of spread- 
ing the good, a man had in himself was the 
press—the multiplication of good instructive 
works and tracts. 
happy and 
been exerted in his spirit he owed to books. 
books he owed the chief part of all he knew— 
to books he owed the chief of what he was, and | 
that he was better than he might have been. In) 
sroportion as good books had been placed in the 
fends of nations, had those nations been made | 
great ard happy ; whereas the"lowest nations 1) 
the world were those that had the fewest books. 
. 7 _* | 

“He would tel! them freely what he intended | 
to do with the press. He hoped to aid the cause | 
of freedom—freedom of mind and body, hmb and | 
soul ; to help to obtain for them a thorough and 
everlasting emancipation. He wished to aid the 
canse of temperance; he intended to multiply 
those lessons which had regenerated Ireland and | 
improved England. He desired to aid free com- 
meree, and nothing in the wide world would be 
sweeter to his soul, than to aid that cause: for 
it was wicked for a rich man to rob a rich man, 
or for a poor man to rob the rich ; but what sort 
of wickedness was that, when it was the rich | 
who rebbed the poor! 

* . 





“‘With regard to temperance, if he advocated | 
it when people mobbed him for so doiag, he was | 
not likely to forget to advocate it when the cause | 
was become popular. If he had helped to roll! 
the stone up the hill, he should not refuse to give | 
a lift to it when it was near thetop. He would | 
devote his press also to the cause of sanatory re- | 
form,—i. e., to the cause of people having clean | 
faces, and clean bodies, and clean houses ; and 
excluding, from within and from around their | 
dwellings, all noisome exhalations ; and securing 
for themselves an unceasing supply of good, | 
sweet, pure, fresh air. He wished men to have 
clean souls in clean bodies, and clean bodies in | 
clean houses. Let any man put into his hands @| 
good, sound, useful book or tract, on sanatory | 
reform, aud he would print it, and do his best to 
cireulate it. He was described as an irreligious | 
man, and one who was endeavoring to siuk the | 
world in unbelief. He would rather die at once, | 
than injure true religion. He would not wish | 
to live, except for true religion. 
have lived through the many troubles of his | 
short life, if religion had not given him its sup- | 
port. He had toiled in hot, crowded rooms, 
night after night, and ridden home on the outside | 
of the coach on a cold winter night, in order to | 
be at home for his regular duty on the Sabbath, | 
in the advocaey of Christianity. His old friends 
said, how awfully changed he was ; but he had} 
not ceased to advocate a single principle that he | 
had thea advocated. Religion was his all, his| 
comfort, and his joy. If religion were checked, | 
the world would go back. It was the lifter-up| 
of the down-trodden ; it came from God in love | 
and mercy. It was the fairest offspring of | 
heaven ; it was the best, the eternal friend of | 
man. He knew what people said. ‘They said, | 
*You don’t teach this, and you don’t teach | 
that.’" **No,’’ he answered, ‘tand you do, and | 
you've taught it too long.” He did not teach | 
that God was acruel and vindictive ‘being, and | 
that man was a degraded and corruptslave. He 
did not, and Jesus did not; and he would never 
consent to use his tongue er his press to slander 
the Fountain of Good—to advocate principles | 


which held man chained down under unutterable 
terrors, and made him a mean, pitiful, wretched, 
trembling slave. He would not this; and 
God ever preserve him from doing it. He that | 
made us all, loved us all. [Mr. Barker then 
gave a description of what, in his view, was true 
religion. | Many people had no other horn-book | 
than a sign-post ; many more had learut to read} 
from tombstones. He was thankful for such | 
things as sign-posts and tombsiones ; 
also glad that there began to be now something | 
better that was accessible. Some time since, a 
good book that a poor man wanted would per- | 
but that was wcarly | 
al 
i 


du 


haps cost sixteen shillings ; 
two hundred peace, and, perhaps, more than 


week’s wages. 
twelve, ten, or even eight shillings; but he! 
woud bring it down to eightpence. He knew |} 


how he had suffered from the want of means of | 
knowledge when he was young ; he knew how 
he had hungered after books ; and he remember- 

ed how he went crying to that poor mother — | 
(Mrs. Barker was sitting with her aged husband | 
at one of the tab'es near)—to give him three- | 
pence to buy a book. He would print two thou- 
sand copies of a twenty-four page tract in an 

hour, at the price of one peony, or even a half- | 
penny. He would print forty thousand ina dgy, 
and work no more than ten hours a day. ‘The | 
paper would be a farthing, and the work a farth- | 
ing; but this could only be done by large quan- 
tities bemg printed. ‘lhat same tract, if there 
were Only one copy of it printed, would cost £5 ; | 
and so it might be said more truly by the printer | 
than by the old fruit-woman, who declared that 

she sold every apple at a loss, that he lost by 

every tract he printed ; and it was only by selling | 
a great number that he could make it answer. | 
Next to traics he would have pamphlets; and | 





For his own part the most/ 
most salutary influences that ——4 
0 j 


'y the image of what is in the soul. 


on associations which must die out. 
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BOSTON, AUGUST 


CHRISTIANITY AN OUTWARD AND AN IN- 
WARD THING. 
HINTS AND GLIMMERINGS OF THOUGHT. 

The outward church—its essential forms and 
machinery—its buildings and priesthood—monks 
and penance—pilgrimages and wars—outward 
expressions of the infinite soul’s desires—coming 
forth in architecture, its vastness, deep within 
deed, tower above tower—in painting, of what is 
outward and wonderful to the senses—the an- 
nunciation, the virgin mother and the divine child, 
the transfiguration, the crucifixion, the resurrec- 
tion and ascension — in poetry, Dante by 
material images picturing all the changes of the 
soul—the place of its despair, no hope, an ever- 
consuming fire, dark, fierce, with deep, unuttera- 
ble woe—images of horror—black, awful, with- 
out limit, without end. Then Purgatory, which 
we usually regard as a fiction of the middle ages, 
a place where souls after death should be con- 
fined to work their way out by penance and 
gifts and prayer ;—we regard it as a fiction, but 
a fiction, how full of meaning when applied to 
the spirit struggling here with its weakness and 
its sins up through doubts and the fear which 
hath torment. As an emblem not of what is to 
be, but of what now is, in many a human dwell- 
ing, with many a soul while yet in its mortal 
tabernacle, what more true or sublime than this 
mountain of Purgatory! 

And this as a preparation for heaven into which 
we are to rise circle above circle, amid the flut- 
tering of innumerable wings, the glimmering od 





inexpressible light, the rich, strange, gladsome, 
diffusive, expanding songs of blessed spirits and | 
the angelic hosts,—tle splendors of the eternal | 
throne encircled in its own infinite brightness so | 
that no eye can see, but archangels veil their fa- | 
ces as they approach. 
These were the outward emblems of Christian- | 


ity in the middle ages—or rather not regarded as | 


tion and possession of departed souls. 


The offspring at first of a high spiritual trath, | they not give what we want? 


wrought out in all sincerity, till the soul had been 
bound in its own active conceptions, as the wa- 
terfall is sometimes imprisoned in the huge piles | 
What was at 
first a living expression became an icy congela- 
tion, binding and chilling the church which it 


of ice formed by its own spray. 


was intended to warm and effighten. 

These the expression of the middle ages and to 
a certain extent they still exist—massive, insensi- 
ble forms—all outward—not rising ever fresh to 
protect and instruct the age, but fixed, an out- 
ward worship, a something between the soul and 
the infinite spirit in which it lives. 

But with the most enlightened and _ spiritual, 
these things have ceased to be realities and are 
A materiai heaven or hell ison- 
An out- 


only emblems. 


ganization, it rests now not on eternal truth, but this Is more than man can hope. 


it 
Christianity, if it would retain its hold on the | j 


affections of the world, must once mote return to | of this life God hath 


but he was| 1's early simplicity and purely spiritual charac- | another. 


ler. 


where it stood, the haughty rival of kings, de-| but no leisure to indulge it; 


! soul more restless and unsatisfied, the sense ot 


| crave. 


|to be wearied by their very abundance. 

ward church with the curious and massive struc- | excitement of the game is past, the zest of the 
. J as 

tures that belonged to it has ceased to attract the | pursuit is over; and in the midst of all, the soul 


highest and purest minds. As an outward or-/ sichs for something which it has not got. 


From lofty domes and proud cathedrals | other distinction. 


dition of things would be better understood than 
now, and the form of setting apart a young man 
to the ministry of Christ—a form beautiful in its) 
simplicity, venerable for its years, and com- 
mending itself to many hearts,—would be pre- 
served. We make the remarks now, with no. 
immediate prospect of an ordination, because we 
would not-undertake to dictate in any particular 
case ; but hope that the suggestion may be re- 
membered. 





: REST. 


Here we are all of us, seeking for something. 
We cannof stand still. A thousand different 
paths are around us. In one or another of these 
we must go. Where shall we find that which 
may fill up the measwie of our wants and give 
us rest? Not in the ways of forbidden pleas- 
ure ; for, whatever may be the charm at the be- 
ginning, with every new indulgence the desires 
are increased, while the relish is diminished. At 
every step the passions became stronger, the 


enjoyment less, till as by an insane necessity, 
men are driven on to pleasures which pall at the 
moment when they are freshest, which leave 
such a weary, listless vacancy behind, and which 
at length must lead to the loss of all that we 
should most value—the loss of health, of friends, 
of virtue and even of a virtucus intent—the loss 
of peace and enjoyment now, and of all hope 
connected with an hereafter. And so with every | 
sinful path. For every sinful act is its own 


avenger. Every wicked object which we 
pursue with so much zest, when once it is 
gained, turns fiercely round and pursues us. 


When once we have become involved in guilt, | 





. * 
we have narrowed our lives down to the present. 


The past can give no satisfaction,—we shrink 
from it; — the future is without fdpe, and we 
shrink back appalled from that. 

But there are other objects, not in themselves | 
sinful, unless pursued with too exclusive an) 


aim. May we not look to them for the satisfac- 


tion we seek? Wealth, honor, leisure, books, 


He could not} the emblems, but the realities, the actual condi-| art, friends, society and cultivated taste—these 
| surely are innocent objects of desire, and may. 


If pursued other- | 
wise than with a religious spirit, if received with | 


B e ee 
| any other than a feeling of devout gratitude for | 


the gift, and a sense of solemn accountability for | 


| our fidelity in the use of them ; if, in short, we | 


look to them as in themselves ultimate objects of | 


our hopes and affections, instead of being at the 
| same time instruments threugh which purer af- | 
| feetions and higher hopes, and a more glorious | 
end may, by our religious fidelity, be gained then 
they will not and cannot give the satisfaction we 


For the higher instincts and cravings of 


our nature cannot rest in them, and press on 
| to something beyond ;—a crown of life beyond 
what any earthly ambition or affection can ask 
Let fortune and friends, and honors be multi- 
plied till we can wish no more; and we begin 


The | 


But | 
No one attains | 
o such an amount of earthly prosperity. There | 


sa system of compensation, and even in the goods 
set one thing over against 
We may gain wealth, but have no 
We may have a refined taste, 


or we may have 


manding of them personal submission and hom-| both without health. Or we may have a tempera- 


age to its mitred servants, it must come out and | ment which makes us irritable and uneasy. 


deemer, touching the soul by the simple energy enjoy the fruit of your labors, the 


of its words, by the purely spiritual character of |whom we are most dearly united, are 


its worship, by entwining itsel! 
affections of the heart, and raising the individual 


round the deep/and we are left solitary and desola 


home. 


Or 


~ . 1 * 
It came down, though, to] be once more a heavenly teacher, a crucified Re-| at the moment when we hope to sit down and 


friends to 
torn away 


¢ 


te im our 


Aud so are we constituted, that a single 


soul toa purer worship, in its own right, without | Joss for the time makes us forget all the blessings 


the intervention of priests or form. 

Its supernatural agencies and birth, though 
we admit them still, cannot, with the profound- 
est minds, have the influence they once had.— 
Instead of dwelling entirely on thos? things so 
well fitted to make their impression on the ages 
that are past, and to answer a high purpose still, 
we must now dwell onthe inward spirit, and 
seek the life-giving energies, the purifying infu- | 
ences, which come directly to the soul. Forms 
are now cherished, not as realities, but as forms. 
The outward church is not a thing which in it- 
self demands onr reverence, but is only an out- 


| outward condition. 


that remain. 


Where shall 


is but one source 


To whom then shall we turn? 
rest! ‘There 
‘Be thou faithful un- | 


} 


to death and I will give thee a crown of life.’’ | 


we seek rest for 
from which it may come. 
We repeat these 


wofds ; we profess our alle- 


giance to Christ, and think that we believe in 


him, and yet go on seeking to satisfy the infi- 
nite cravings of the soul by some change in our 
We see | 
We 


express our wonder that they should be so de- 


We know better. 


the folly of this very conduct in others. 


luded ;—and then do precisely as they are do- 


next to pamphlets, books ; and next to books, a] W ard type of the invisible union longed for by ing, hoping, against reason and experience, that 


library. That projet of a poor man's hibrarv,! 
was very dear to him. He wished to publish 
three hundred volumes, at eight pence each, in | 


pure and loving spirits, and promised to those 


the next week, or the attainment of some partic- 


| who love and serve God. The oatward Christ) ylar end, will give as thie repose we ask. When 


cloth ; and he would begia the moment he had| §8 less exclusively warshiped, the inward more-| shall we, foolish children, learn to be wise? 


five thousand subscribers. ‘They would come 

out at the rate, probably, of three volumes a| 
fortnight ; this would cost one shilling per week. | 
He might, in the long run, perhaps, want a new | 


If Dante were now to live, he would not con- 
tent himself with a blazing hell ; but penetrating 
more deeply into the hidden principles of God's 


When shall we learn to fix our lofuest hopes 
and our warmest affections, on him who knows 


our weaknesses, who can suusiy our wants, and 


press or two; for there werea strange kind of) “M'verse, he would find in the soul and the world | breathe into the souls which he has made, the 


creatures, called publishers in Londou, and per- | 
haps somewher 


authors great trouble. 
those authors. 


brethren. If they objected to him, let them em- 
ploy George Brown, of Bernard Castle, who 
had commenced printing. It would give him as 
much pleasure ; he did not care who did it, so 
that some one did it. Chambers’s, also, had 
done much for the people, and deserved well of 
the people. 
from taste, but from necessity, and because there 
was no one else to do the work. 


himself would go about preaching,—preaching 


day aud night,—preaching in every couutry. | 
But the printing must not be neglected ; for how | 
did the temperance cause advance in whiskey-| 
drinking Scotland, and lift up the soul of drank- | 


en Ireland! Mathew and Livesey spoke indeed : 


} 
but Livesey soon saw another machinery was | 
i 
; 


requited for his reforms, and he turned printer ; 


and that was the way in which he exercised sugh | shine forth not in the pomp of its outward wor- | copal paper, but the insinuation w hich it con- 

way in| 
which the League had secured its bloodless _ tri- | 
They had sent out an army of pamph- | 


an influence in society. That was the 


umphs. 


Jets. They had acted on the public mind by lee- | ening its doubts, and shedding abroad its own | If it can be charged upon the Trinitarian Con- 
: 

instructed | 

tens of thousands each week with their paper. | 


tures, also indeed; but they reached every elcetor 
in the kingdom with pamphlets, and 


e else, with whom, perhaps, their | 
chairman had had something to do, that gave | 
He would wish wo assist | 
He asked people to get books | 
for themselves ; when they had them, or if they | 
had them, then let them get them for their! 


He (Mr. Barker) was nota printer} 


If he had his| 
choice, he would leave this to others, and he! 


which acts upon it, enough to awaken all his 
wonder, and to employ all the intensity of his | 
spirit. And if the great painters who lived three | 
or four centuries agu, should now be filled with | 
the same christian zeal as then, they would! 
dwell less upon the merely marvellous parts of 
the Saviour’s life and labor more to bringout the 
deep spint of holiness that was in him. The ho- | 
ly family would be painted less with visible an- | 
gels and an outward glory round them, and more 
in acts of beneficence or with the silent expres- | 
sion of inward peace and joy. | 
And so with us. We are to receive christi- 
anity more in its original simplicity. 
be more like Jesus, going about doing good, with 
hours of still communion with our Father and an 
unbroken confidence in Him. As we become 
more spiritual, outward exhibitions and forms 


will cease to be regarded as ends, and will be- 


come less essential as means. Christianity will | 


ship, but in its silent influence upon the heart, 
directing its struggles, soothing its pains, enlight- | 
gentle and peaceful spirit on society, on the poor, | 
the sorrowing, till we and the whole world be- 


There should be, in ike manner, a Christian | come filled with its power. 


League, to advorate and promote the cause of | 


genuine religion. He intended to have a Chris- 
tian newspaper, which shoula keep its eye on 


public men and public measures,—a aawapuper | 


that should plead for temperance, for knowledge, 
and for religion, without eant. It should have 
four large pages, be very well filled; and they 
should have it, not for 5d., or 4 and 1-2d., but 
for Sd. ; and they would begin it when they had 
got three thousand subscribers. It should be a 
daily companion to them, and a weekly instruct- 
or and comforter. Mr. Barker then concluded 


by imploring a blessing on the head of the chair-¢ 


man, who had been two him, nothwithstanding 
the difference in their station, as a brother and 
a friend—and en all those who had given him 
their presence, and countenance, and aid—as 
well as on all those who were prevented from 
being among them. [Throughout his long ad- 
dress, Mr. Barker was listened to with marked 


satisfaction, and, continually, audible signs of 


agreement ght from his numerous 


friends."’) 


Our religious obligations to ethers are bounded 
only by their wants and our ability to relieve them. 


and 








ORDAINING COUNCILS. 
There has been gradually springing up among 
us a practice which sometimes makes an ordi- 
nation anything but what 1s desirable. We 


councils,—twenty or thirty, and sometimes, we 
believe, as many as fifty churches being invited 
to be present by their pastor and delegate. The 
consequence is, that the whole hour is taken up 
in calling the roll, or, if a discussion is started, 
in the multitude of counsellors there is confu- 
sion, Before the subject is reached the bell 
tolls, and the whole matter is hurried through 
or rather hurried off. All the purposes of “such 





answered, if only six or seven churches—those 
particularly interested in the occasion—were in- 
vited. ‘There would then be an opportunity for 
friendly inquiry and discussion. ‘The true con- 


We are to i 


councils, it seems to us, would be much better | 


peace and rest for which they yearn? 


OMINOUS PACT. 

Correction. We stated in our last, that the 
sermon recently published by the Unitarnans,was 
preached by Dr. Beecher of this city. We are 
informed, that Mr Charles Beecher, the brother 
of Dr. Beecher, an Orthodox Congregational- 
ist, now residing at the West, was the author of 
the production which the Umtarians are circulat- 
ing in the form ofa tract. We cheerfully make 
the correction, in justice to Dr. Beecher. ‘This 


}view of the matter shows very distinctly the 


signs of an ‘alliance’ between the West and East. 
We have never seen the sermou and know noth- 
ing of it, except what we have read in the Uni- 
tarian papers. We wished simply to notice the 
jominous fact, that whatever the merits or de- 

|merits of this discourse, the Unitarians were so | 
well pleased with it, that they intend to print a 

| large edition for gratuitous distribuuon. 


The above is from the ** Witness,” an Epis- | 


tains against Orthodox Congregationalism is one | 
which might very readily be retorted upon it. 


gregationalists as an ‘‘ominous fact’’, that the | 
Unitarians are greatly pleased with one of their | 
sermons, how will the Witness bear to be told 
that there are many writings of Episcopalians | 
with which the Unitarians are so much pleased 
| that they are glad to use them as text books and | 
| manuals of instruction ¢ Paley’s works are as 


familiar to us as the writings of any Unitarian, | 


allude to the very inconvenient size of ordaining | and Bishop Butler's sermons we regard as equal | 


in depth and soundness of thought to any ser- 
mons that we have ever read. So also, many of | 
Jeremy Taylor's writings are among the mchest 
and most delightful storehouses of liberal 
thought and practical devotion that we can find. 
And even from some of the Tractarians we 
have derived no small amount of pleasure and 
instruction. Are not these ‘“‘ominous facts!’ 
Is not the Episcopal Church, therefore, becom- 
ing Unitariau! And, moreover, is it not a very 
‘‘ominous fact” in respeet to the Roman Catho- 
lies, that there is no work of a devotional char- 
acter more used among us than a volume of Se- 








lections from Fenelon! We beg our Orthodox 


brethren, therefore, not to be too much alarméd 
at our admiration of Mr. Beecher’s sermon; for 
though it be, as we cannot deny, an “ominous 
fact”’, it is one which hangs over other denomi- 
nations as well as theirs. 

But, seriously, it is hard that we cannot be 
permitted to Jove and admire a Christian writer 
of a different denomination without causing the 
ery of heresy to be raised against him. When 
will Christians learn to reverence piety and 
truth wherever found’ And when will Chris- 
tian teachers take as much pleasure in whatever 
may unite the different sects as they now take 
in doing what they can to breed jealousy and 
dislike among them ? 





There is some truth certainly in what follows 
from the Methodist Protestant, though it assumes 
much more in. behalf of the Editor, than we 
should dare to ask. But will our readers re- 
member that the weather has been very warm, 
and may continue 50 several weeks longer ’ 


EDITORIAL DECISION—A TALK WITH CON- 
TRIBUTORS. 


No man is qualified to discharge the duties of 
the chair editorial, who is not possessed of some 
decision of character. It is utterly impossible 
for him, asa general thing, to steer entirely 
clear of difficulties. He must expect them. 
But they will be greatly augmented, if he have 
not independence enough to follow the judgment 
of his own mind, in regard to the manner of 
conducting his sheet. Papers will be offered 
him again and again from brethren of respectable 
abilities and of great Church influence, the pub- 
lication of which be will feel assured would be 
improper; and he is compelled, therefore, either 
to injure the feelings of the writers or do violence 
to his own judgment. The position which he oc- 
cupies; the facilities afforded him for general 
acquaintance with Church interests, as a whole ; 
enable him to determine the propriety of meas- 
ures that may not be so apparent to those who 
contribute the articles thus declined, 

That he may err in judgment, no one is so 
foolish as not to admit. His brethren may be 
right in many instances, and he may be wrong, 


but, the probabilities are in favor of the editor, | 


if he be at all fit for the position he has assum- 
ed. His feelings are not, or should not be, pre- 
jediced by those local and personal preferences 
which so often blind the judgments of men of 
sound mind, and of generally correct habits of 
thought. 





CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Whatever brings Christians of all denomina- 


tions to understand each other better, will, we 
are covfident, bring them more into harmony one 
with another, and in the present disjointed state 
of Christendom, he, who in a truly 


doing a good work. 


the now scattered members of Christ's flock be 
Our 
impression however, is, that religious denomina- 
tions which have really an affinity for each oth-| 


united in him, one shepherd and one fold. 


; 


er will naturally be drawn together, and that | 
formal attempts to accelerate a union will have | 
an effect the opposite of that which is intended. | 
With these general remarks we publish the fol- 


lowing communications: 


For the Register. 
UNITARIANISM AND UNIVERSALISM. 
Mr. 


quainted with you, yet, as an editor of a journal 


Epitor,—Although personally unac- 
devoted to enlightened and liberal Christianity, I 
fee] moved to address you a few lines on a topic 
suggested by the above eaption. I have long 
felt the need of some more particular and de- 
serving consideration than the subject has yet 
met within any of our periodicals, yet I cannot 
propose, even now, thoroughly to consider it, 
but only to advert to a few principles and more 
prominent points which may be involved in it. 
The subject is unquestionably of high impor- 
tance. That two sects, the most rational and 
liberal in Christendom—holding principles. pre- 
cisely the same on almost every point essential 
to Christianity—varying only in some cases, in 
the conclusions to which principles inevitably 
lead—whose stand-points and guide-marks are 
the same—and who are so viewed even by the 
more exclusive and creed-bound sects who unite 
their energies to oppose them,—that two such 
sects, occupying a place so prominent before the 
Christian world, should yet be divided by so 
wide a breach, I had almost said was a marvel 
Can it 
here furnished with another in- 


in the history of our Christian progress. 
be that we are 
stance of what Channing has adverted to in the 
No 
enemies are more jealous, the one of the other, 
these two And it is 
shrewdly remarked that, in a general way, the 


history of Catholicism and Episcopacy ! 


than rival powers. 
sects are shy and distant, the one from the oth- 
er, in proportion to the nearness of this proximi- 
ty in principle! I would gladly escape froma 
conclusion so unfaverable to the spirit of sect, 
and say in the present case, if I could, that it 
was rather owing to a culpable misunderstand- 
ing, among both parties, with a want of philoso- 
phiecal correctness on the part of the Universal- 
ists, and a more vigorous pushing of principles 
to their legitimate conclusions, on the part of the 
Unitarians. That the Unitarians, as a body, do 
not understand the Universalists, is too plain to 
dispute, their laity especially, classing them with 
Trinitarians and Calvinists, and supposing them 
to be mainly distinguished from these sects by 
holding to the salvation of all. This, I say, isa 
feeling with many of theirtlass, while another 
supposed difference is, that all men may rather 
than must be saved—a distinction more of words 
than any thing else ; for the mus¢ is held to in 
no sense inconsistent with the human will. 
That the Universalists do not understand the 
Unitarians is also, I think, a point equally clear. 
It may appear strange te assert that two such 
sects, representing, so far as Christian doctrine 
is concerned, the most enlightened portion of 
Chnistendom, and living in such close proximity 
to each other, do not understand, or are igno- 
rant of each other's sentiments. But we are 
here called to contemplate a melancholy feature 
in the history of the human mind. It is the ab- 
solutely blinding power of self-interest, party, 
and sect. What,sad havoe it makes even of the 
will! Half the time, (we wish we could not 
Say it,) the fact that they de not understand is 
almost synonymous with the fact that, they will 
not understand, so that the truth in question, 
without much controversy, is largely referable 
to a principle in our common defection which 
makes it hard to see, where absolute freedom 
and disinterested, untrammeled love for Christ's 
cause in the earth, sees with the distinctest vis- 
jon. 


| dation—that even carries it into the future state, 


| miliation, that a sect that holds so glorious a 


I say, the Universalists do not understand | 


pared to say that they misjudge them grievously. 
I speak now of the Universalists as a body, and 
of their laity especially. They conceive them 
as very closely allied to the “Orthodox” in deal- 
ing out God’s wrath in the menaces of everlast- 
ing torments, and as mainly distinguished from 
the more rigid sects by the doctrine of the Di- 
vine Unity and the rejection of miraculous con- 
versions. And the spirit of sectarianism with 
which the Universalists view the Unitarians is 
certainly no better than in the reversed case. It 
is quite as far from one house to the other, as 
from the other to the one. 


Again, I have said, that the breach between 
the two denominations is perpetuated by a want 
of philosophic correctness on the part of the 
Universalists, and a more vigorous pushing of 
principles to their legitimate conclusions on the 
part of the Unitarians. All the more enlight- 
ened among both sects know very well that the 
main difference between them is on the question 
of a future state. And here,I believe, the Uni- 
tarian denomination is divided ; some, (but a 
very few, however,) holding to endless sin and 
consequent suffering ; some holding to the anni- 
hilation of the wicked ; some to the opinion that 
the Bible and Reason afford no decision of the 
question ; and some to the eventual purification 
and happiness, though in different degrees of per- 
fection, of all human spirits, and progression 
through eternity. The two last classes perhaps 
comprise almost the whole denomination, and 
the last nota few. Now, on sucha question, 
we say the Universalists lack gieatly a philoso- 
phical correctness! while a portion of the Uni- 
tarians fai] to carry out their principles to their 
just conclusions. It is, however, an error to 
suppose that Univergalists generally hold that at 
the moment of death all men will be perfectly 
happy ; the majority of their ministers, at least, 
(and I speak from ten years acquaintance among 
them) hold to some consequences of sin in a 
future state. Their laity are not so far advanced 
in this respect. (Will some one define the 
cause?) But to the question. The Universa- 
| lists, we say, lack a philosophical correctness. 
I know that many of their leaders would sneer 

at the idea of philosophy. But in this respect 
|they know not their effeminacy. Brownson, 
who with all his extravaganees, utters many 
truths, long ago said that the Universalists ‘‘had 
no philosophy”’, and as a body, they have not. 
What is more, they glory that they have 
| not! They exult in being the strict and 
|unswerving adherents to the Scriptures, and 
No sect 

But to effect a divorce between the letter 
of the Scriptures and a philosophical study of 
them, is to cast both Reason and Scripture down 
to the ground, 





they adhere to them none too closely. 


‘ . | can. 
Catholic | 


spirit, does anything to bring about this end, is 
It is only in this way that 


the breaches which divide us can be healed. and And it is nota little surprising 


that a sect that boasts so much of reason—that 
erects some of its strongest pillars on this foun- 


and argues energetically for the universality of} 
final happiness there, should discard it at onee 
and altogether when it considers the effects of 
sin there! As if it were fated, for human hu- 


truth, and so rationally as many of them do, 





should for the present, stumble so grossly with 
) all human fallibility. We tell such Universa- 
jlists that many of their Unitanan neighbors | 
They | 

And, bold am I to say it, | 
| without it, the Scriptures are an inefficient help | 


| have the better of them on this point. 
have a philosophy. 


| to push the highest, the most intellectual, the | 
most vigerous and successful investigations after | 
jtruth. When the Universalists as a body shall 
‘learn to take this question in hand, with strict 
adherence to reason and the laws of the human 
“mind, and with the aid of what Scripture there 
/is to throw light on the subject, then, and then 
only, will they extricate themselves from a 


striking inconsistency which now mars the beau- 





ty of their faith, and subtracts from its practical | 
influences. 

But the Unitarians, we have said, fail in car-| 
rying out their principles to their just conclu- | 
sions. With all their philosophy, they seem, | 
many of them, to overlook the necessary conclu- | 
sion to which the Paternity of God, and their! 
views of human nature, must steadily conduct | 
them. The one principle that punishment is not 
the bolt of vengeance from an arbitrary Deity, 
vindictive and useless, but reformatory, and | 
growing out of the natural operations of the | 
laws of mind, is enough to make them epen, at} 
least, to the grand conclusion that at some time | 
or other—seme time in the revolution of ages, | 
sin will be finished, and everlasting righteous-| 
ness brought in. But more especially, in con-| 
nexion with this, will the Paternity of God, and | 
the true view of progressive human nature, lead | 
to it. ‘Lhough, we are well aware that one | 
sect cannot in a moment do every thing,—that | 
circumstances control sects as well as men, and | 
cireumscribe them for a certain time, even! 
against their own principles, within certain! 
limits. The Unitarians have been called out! 
from the old Congregational Churches. The 
doctrine of the Trinity, with its kindred, has 
been the chief error they have been called on to 
attack, and the doctrine of the Divine Unity 
their distinguishing centre, which has given 
them their name. They have had their mission, 
and nobly have they fulfilled it. ‘The Universa- 
lists have had theirs, and nobly have they ful- 
filled 7¢. The doetrine of endless and unuttera- 
ble torments has received from them the blow 
that it deserved. But both have more to ac- 
‘complish. Both have concessions to make. We 
/might say that beth have to learn consistency. 
|The one, in getting a philosophy, the other, in 
| properly using it. The Unitarians of England 
_have set the example. They, I believe, almtost 
universally, preach openly, the final punfication 
of the universe. Fox, Martineau, and Thom 





| furnish illustrious instances. Several preachers | 


have in this country. 
must go on. 
ean hinder it. It is not in the nature of things, 
that two sects, holding main principles exactly 
‘the same, can forever hold out at distance from 
‘each other, But here let me say that the prox- 
| imity can never be completed till there be less 
| Sectarianism, less jealously, less warfare against 
| One another, and moe genuine love for humani- 
ty and the cause of Christ. The Unitarians 
| must learn more, 89 to speak, of what they al- 
‘Teady have ; the Universalists must learn more 
of what they also have, more consistency, with 
| more refinement, a purer taste, a higher stand- 
ard of intellectual excellence. Beauty and pol- 
| ish will never hurt them—they must put away 
| this fear. 


Finally, there is one topic which I would par- 


But the approximation 


the Unitarians. A late experience has convinced | ticularly refer to. I allude to the difference in the 
me more abundantly of it. They look upon | comparative practical influence which is claimed 
them with too jealous an eye, and, whether it | for the preaching and diffusion of thesentiments of 
be for a more commanding influence, for a high- | these two classes of Christians. It is not so 
er philosophy, a purer taste, a better scholar- great as imagined. Setting aside the better in- 
ship—any or all of these influences, I am pre- | fluence that would come of a right view of the 


No social, no worldly influences | 





connexion of the present with the future states 
of existence, the difference in the practical influ- 
ence of the two denominations is not so great as 
many Universalists are apt to consider. I allude 
to what influence may be supposed to come from 
a distinct and habitual preaching of the final 
union and happiness of all men. This, I allow, 
is of moment. The reflection that we are even- 
tually—if not even for a thousand ages hence, 
to live in harmony and concord, sin unknown 
and hatred unfelt among us, must have, in the 
heart of the true believer, a decided tendency to 
good. It must reconcile the feelings here. But, 
it is open to this objection, which the Universa- 
lists have always urged against the ‘‘Orthodox’”’ 
views of punishment. It is ‘*putting far away”’ 
not “the evil day’’, but the good day; and 
hence the apparent influence diminishes. Men 
are influenced most powerfully by present con- 
sequences. Now we say, it is not the disiant 
conclusions to which certain principles may lead, 
but the principles themselves which influence 
men most powerfully. It is not by the constant 
reiteration that all men will be saved at last, but 
the principles of love and good will which lead 
to it, which is the true influence of Christianity. 
It isthe Paternal character and tenderness of 
Deity—the fact of universal, human brother- 
hood—and the true and honorable view of human 
nature, which are the grand motives of human 
reformation. Let these find lodgment in the 
heart—be really felt and active there, and, no 
Matter about the end, a thousand ages hence, 
the work pf Christian regeneration must go on. 


—_ 


ignorant, etc.”” And I wish to put to him, a 
few plain questions, and to which I hope he wij] 
have the fairness to give as plain and direet an- 
swers. 

For how long a period was Mr. R. the “set- 
tled”’ pastor over one of our churches? Was 
that a prominent church, of which he had the 
care, and of which he now speaks so unkindly ? 
Was he regularly inducted into the christian 
ministry, among the Unitarians, or was he mere~ 
ly on Probation, having just come from another 
denomination of christians? Was he ever ad- 
mitted to membership in ‘‘one of our ministerial 
associations ?”’ 

A plain statement of facts in reference to these 
things would give his readers just ground of 
opinion, in reference to his knowledge of our 
‘‘sentiments and usages.”’ 

I write in no spirit of unkindness to Mr. R. 
but only from a desire that a better understand- 
ing may be had between us, as brethren engaged 
in the same great work of human redemption. 1 
have seen with regret a disposition in the ‘“Her- 
ald,”’ to misrepresent our ‘‘sentiments and usa- 
ges,”’ and, I think, not in a truly ebristian spirit. 
Some of these misrepresentations I may at a fu- 
ture time allude to. Iecan see no reason why 
we need “‘fall oat by the way,’’ why we may 
not occupy our several positions in society and 
the church, and still labor together in the spirit 
of christian sympathy and fellowship. 

A Farenp ro rue “‘ Curistians.” 








Now we ask, what sect of Christians has these 
principles in richer and more beautiful abundance 
than the Unitarians? I would not, certainly, 
be thought here to speak any thing against a 
sect with which I have been connected for ten 
years past, because I find it necessary to speak 
in praise of another. I utter truth, seeking 
favors of none. I belong now to no sect. And 
it 1s not, I say, the mere fact that all men shall 
be saved at some time or other, that is even one 
of the greatest incentives to holiness; it is, I 
repeat, the principles of love, of good will, of 
benignancy, which lead to this ; the principles 
of the Divine Paternity, of <human brotherhood, 
and true views of our nature and our connexion 
with God. Now, the Unitarians have these 
principles in close connexion with the Universa- 
lists. Their practical influence then, in so far 
as these are concerned, must be the same. 
Ilere, then, is the occasion of another breach 
removed. 

But we must pursue the subject no further. 
We would only say, in conclusion, that the 
practical preaching, the exhibition of all the 
fundamental principles of Christianity, given by 
the Unitarians, especially, the carrying these 
out to their legitimate conclusions in the divine 
government, as some of them do, cannot but be 
salutary in the highest degree. We can but 
utter a fervent prayer that both denominations 
may come to understand each other better than 
they do—that they may profit by each others’ 
advantages—come nearer and nearer to each 
other, each making the proper concessions with 
the proper candor, till the partition wall which 
has so long divided them may pass away in the 
light of a mutual faith and a common interest, 
We 
do not believe that any view of the vexed ques- 


and these twain shall become one people. 


tion of divine and human agency properly separ- | 


ates the two denominations. WwW. M. F. 





For the Register. 

THE PROPOSED UNION OF UNITARIANS 

AND CHRISTIANS. 

Mr. Eprror,—Two leading editorial articles 
have recently appeared in the Christian Herald, 
under the abeve caption, and signed “R.,”’ 
doubuless from the pen of Philemon R. Russell, 
one of the editors of that paper, a journal, as we 
all know, devoted to the interests of the ‘*Chris- 
tian Connexion." I wish to say a very few 
words, with your permission, on these articles. 
In the first place I should like to know from 
what quarter a proposition for the union of the 
two denominations has ever emanated. I am 
very certain the idea has never been cherished 
among the Unitarians. We have seen with 
pleasure the liberal stand which the “ Chris- 
trans’? have taken in reference to Creeds, and 
have ever rejoiced in the spread of their princi- 
ples and growth of their body. Our sympathy 
and prayers and good wishes have gone out to- 
wards them, for we have felt that, though occu- 
pying a somewhat different ground from us, they 
were laboring for the same glorious purpose of 
emancipating the Christian Church from the 
power of a priestly hierarchy, and all human au- 
thority. We have seen and felt that there 
should exist no gooJ reason why our fellowship 
should not be mutual. And we rejoice to know 
that by far the greater portion of the members of 
the ‘‘Connexion” heartily reciprocate our sym- 
pathy and are ready to acknowledge and return 
our fellowship. But] have yet to Jearn, that 
with us at least, there has been any desire for a 
denominational union of the two bodies, or that 
any proposition of the kind has ever been made 
on the part of either. The Unitarians have al- 
ways thought, I believe, that by a Christian and 
spiritual union, mutual advantages might accrue; 
but they have also uniformly felt and said, that 
it would be better for both and the great cause 
we have mutually at heart would best be secured 
by a continuance of separate organizations. 

It seems to me, therefore, that Mr. Russell, 
is doing both his and our denomination injury, 
by thus encouraging a false impression among 
the readers of the *‘Herald.’’? From these and 
a number of other articles, which, from time to 
time have appeared in that journal «ander the 
same signature, Mr. R. is doing not. a little to 
mar the spirit of sympathy and good fellowship, 
which has so long existed—and which I devout- 
ly hope will long exist between the Christians 
and Unitarians, and that without any real cause 
and for no conceivable purpose of good. 

In the last article above alluded to, Mr. R. 
says, “I am not ignorant of the sentiments or 
usage@efthe N. E. Unitarians.” oat pete: 
sal of these articles will convince any Unitarian 
either that he is grossly ignorant of both, or that 
his zeal has somewhat overborne his honesty.— 
I am fain to believe that the former is the case. 

He further says, in order to assure his readers 
that he has good reason for his knowledge. ‘I 
was once settled over one of their churches and 
belonged to one of their ministerial associations,” 


and the reason he gives for dissolving his con- 
nexion with them was that “he found them skep-, 


tical on several points of faith and practice which 
he deemed vital to experimental religion.” 
Now no one will call in question his right to 
dissolve the connexion thus held, and that his 
reasons, as stated, are a sufficient cause for such 


dissolution. The question in my mind is wheth- 
er facts will justify the assertion, that he is “‘not 


For the Register. 
INLAND SKETCHES. NO. IIL. 


You will congratulate us for one item of suc- 
cess in our crusade in New Hampshire against 
ignorance. It is the passage of a Jaw at the re- 
cent session of the Legislature, creating the of- 
fice of a Commissioner for the Common Schools 
of the State. It would be unfortunate if we 
should get either king Log, or king Serpent for 
the place, a sleepy good man, or a fiery partisan; 
but the appointment is not yet made, and we 
hope for the best. The gentleman mentioned in 
my last communication has the best qualifications 
of any man in the State for the office, but he has 
too much of the odor of heresy about him for the 
evangelical party, as they christen themselves ; 
though if they knew their own origin, would 
they not call themselves epistolicals, and not 
evangelicals ; for surely they were born of the 
epistles of St. Paul more than of the evangelists, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. The officer 
in question, if he be a good man, and an entho- 
siast in the cause—in a good sense, can do an 
immense amount of the best service that can just 
now be rendered to humanity in this spot of the 
earth. We have an admirable institution for ed- 
ucating the whole people—the District School 
system. [ut it drowses, it nods, even as good 
Homer himself sometimes did. It stagnates, it 
sprawls helplessly, and drags along its slow 
length behind. The general feeling is, the 
schools are well enough, and it is best to let well 
enough alone. Laisses faire, says sleepy head, 
I got along when I was a boy without all this 
ado, and why cannot my children. The cuz dono? 
| sticks in his throat, though he never learned a 
word of the tongue of the Scipios. 








His equation 
| is past and present equal to present and future. 
That profound, heaven-high, hell-deep verity of 
growth, growth in things evil, and in things 
good, has not yet flickered through his brain. — 
He sees rot that we fluctuate forever according 
to an essential law of our being, and that the on- 
ly question is, shall it be the forward or the 
backward diving of time’s huge pendulum ; shall 
we mount, er mire? We must have better 
schools, or a great deal poorer ones than those 
of old. The agitations of the time, the incoming 
questions of reform will not let the pupil pore 
over the Psalter and Spelling Book, the classics 
of the Puritan era. That school did for that 
world, but ‘hat school will not do for this world. 
A new world demands a new school. 


The people dose over this subject most fear- 
fully in this country, and it is to be feared will 
not wake up till they hear sharp, shrill, hot ex- 
plosions of that rising veleano, Mt. Ignorance, 
more formidable than those of Hecla or Vesuvi- 
us. The whole American creation groaneth al- 
ready. The brute giant lies uneasy on his bed 
of red-hot marl, and when he removes the pillars 
of the republic sensibly shake. Our great men 
contrives present expedients instead of aiming at 
national growth. They speechify about lard and 
beeswax, and let the fruitful, fiery intellects of 
millions of men go uncared for, making no little 
friction for the wheels republican. Oh ye states- 
men! awake to your duty while the to-day of 
opportunity is yet given. Scatter intelligence, 
diffuse principle, sow truth more widely than the 
wheat of the west, build the school-house ona 
thousand prairies, and the church on ten thousand 
little hills. Ignorant vice is the millstone about 
the proud neck of America that can yet drag her 
down to the abyss. But we hope for better 
things. 

There are symptoms that men will arouse 
themselves. State after State rises up, and 
shakes off the stupor.— Massachusetts and New 
York always leading the vanguard. . New 
Hampshire is coming up to the work with her 
nsual slow and heavy, bat steady gait. We 
have been swift as reindeers to vote for war, and 
Texas, and gag-laws, and all manner of iniquity 
ad nauseam, but now we are as slow as snails to 
move the wheels of education, to raise the tone 
of morals, and to abate the black horrors of the 
grog-shop. ; 

A good Common Scliool Commissioner, if he 
had but the little finger of Horace Mann, would 
do much good in rendering our-school system 
more efficient, in gradually raising the tone of 

public sentiment on the subject, getting the press 
| more enlisted in the work, promising a better 
set of teachers for our schools, diffusing informa- 
tion in towns now as dark as Erebus, enlisting 
the noble young spirits of our State in something 
better than mammon or politics, even the utmost 
developement of realization ef a christian com- 
monwealth. This is the demand, where is the 
supply? May the Providence that has created 
the place, now fill it with a wise and able man. 

He will have only $600 salary and perquis- 
ites, about one half what is given for an overseer 
in a factory, or a second class engineer on a rail- 
road, but poverty will keep the office pure of the 
sordid and ambitious. Whosoever takes it, wiil 
take it to dogood. He will be in imminent dan- 
ger of freezing to death, | mean of course men- 
tally, in some parts of the State, but he must 
work hard and he then will keep himself warm, 
and make others warm too. He will for a’ time 
get more kicks, than praises, do the best he may, 
but he will de good, great increasing, permanent 
good, and when the noisy present has subsided 
into the still eternal past, he will be remembered 
as the benefactor of a cultivated and christs? 
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For the Register. 
HEAVEN A PLACE OF REST. 

It is the belief of a large class of Christians, 
hat Heaven isa state of rest and ease ; rather 
han a state of activity and progress, that the 
nind will enjoy a state of quiet and repose, that 
heir whole spiritual beings will not have any 
abject on which to exert their powers of thought, 
r interest their attention. They entertain the 
-ague but erroneous idea ; that, when their mus- 
Jes, bones and sinews are destroyed by death, 

their spirits, all that is truly themselves are im- 
mediately ushered into a state of undisturbed re- 
pose, where they are to enjoy the full fruition of 
all they hoped for, while on this earth. This 
state of quiet they call Heaven, because they 
say that they.are to be released from all the cares, 
trials and toils of this life, and that the prom- 
ise of ease and rest is held out to them, and 
that they wish to attain this place for this single 
purpose, It is there, they say, that the wicked 
will cease from troubling, and the weary, tired 
souls shall find rest. In one sense this is true, 
bat in another it is not. They will find rest 
from the tormenting corroding cares of this life. 

They will find rest from many of the anxious, 

listressing thoughts which life, with all its joys | 
und sorrows, its hopes and fears, its desires and 
expectations, carries along with it. It frees 
them from the toil and pangs which the wants 
of the body necessarily requires. Thty do not 
have to struggle with a firm purpose of spirit, 
with a lion heart, against the thousand tempta- 
tions which ever beset their path in this life, 
and which so often nearly, if not quite overcome | 


them. They are free from many of the trials, | 
sufferings and disappointments of this life which 
pressed them to the dust, with a mountain | 
weight, and caused them to cry out in the bit- | 
erness of their souls, that they might be re-| 
noved. But because they are delivered from 
many, or all of the evils and conflicts of this | 
fe. it does not necessarily follow, neither is it | 
to be supposed, that they are to enter upon a 
state of quiet ease and listless inactivity? What 
< it that most distracts the mind and makes life 
: burden? It is when hands and mind find noth- 
What is it that so often renders men 


It is from the 


i to do. 
lesperate under legal restraint! 
imple fact that their minds are unoccuped and 
restless. Whatis it that makes solitary con- 
‘nernent so intolerable and so much dreaded by 
he criminal! It is beeause he is obliged to gaze 
continually at the naked walls of his prison apart- 
nent without a solitary object on which to en- 
zage his attention. 

Thus we know, that in this life, inactivity and | 
he thought of having nothing to do, is more to 
ve dreaded than the severest and most enduring | 

ils. All of the burdens and perplexities of | 
fe are light to be borne, when compared with 
hat state of mind when it has no object on 
vhich to direct its attention. 
‘ot destroy the nature and constitution of the 
nind, (and there is no reason to suppose it does) 


‘ould it be imagined that they could enjoy | 


Heaven, if it is such a state of rest as it is gen- 
rally conceived to be? 
cient evidence to lead any candid mind to be-; 
liewe that the mind, or any of its faculties, suf- | 
fers the least change by that event, we term | 
Until that can be shown to be true, we | 
and that reasonably, that this liv- 


leath. 
nust suppose, 
ng faculty, this being, we call ourselves, is the 
same after death as it is before it. As it thinks, 
wills, reasons and acts here ;*so it must think, 
will, reason and act there. If sloth, inactivity 
ind listlessness are painful to be endured here ; 
so they must be equally painful there. If this 
view be correct, then it will preclude the idea or 
belief, that Heaven isa state or place of ease 
und entier rest. It would not be Heaven or a 
state of happiness, but of torment and woe un- 
utterable. Horror, and black despair would 
fill the mind, though it was in the presence of 


God and of glorified beings. 





| ces, we, being 





And if death does | 


quantity to be applied must depend upon circum- 
stances. On the first application’ it would re- 
quire considerable to produce the desired effect ; 
but afterwards much less occasionally applied 
according to the state of the weather would suf- 
fice. : 

Would it not be proper for the city to furnish 
the article, pay for it, and require it to be used? 
Would it not contribute to the health of the in- 
“habitants? If the city authorities were to inves- 
| tigate the matter and be satisfied of the efficacy 
‘of the remedy, I think they would not hesitate to 
take the requisite steps. Thata faithful trial on 
a small scale would satisfy them, I cannot doubt. 

E. P. R. 





“a 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PiL- 
Grims. A sermon preached at the church of the Pil- 
grims, in Lowell, Mass., July 12th, 1846. 


The sermon probably was suggested by the 
following paragraph which appeared in the (Con- 
cord N. H.) Congregational Journal. 


‘*Lvevs a NON LuceNDOo. A Unitarian Church 
has been recently gathered in Lowell, which has 
assumed the name of the ‘Church of the Pil- 
grims.’ A minister had been selected by the 
name ot Niles, formerly of Marblehead, who had 
just abjured the faith of the Pilgrims, and pledg- 
ed himself to destroy what they built up. One 
of the Church says,—‘*Our motto is, Nal desper- 
andum Christo duce.’ Truly this is an age of 
| travesty.”’ 





The sermon is a very good one, and shows 
| conclusively that we have aright to be consid- 
| ered the descendents of the Pilgrims. We have 
room only for the following note ; 


I am indebted to the Rev. H. A. Miles, of 
this city, fur the followmg copy of the Covenant 
of the First Church in Plymouth, which he ex- 
tracted from the Records of the church, and 
which was declared by the church in 1676, to be 
‘the substance of that Covenant,’ which their 
fathers entered into, ‘at the first gathering of the 
church.’ 

“In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
in obedience to his holy will and divine ordinan- 
by the most wise and good provi- 
dence of God, brought together in this place, 
j and desirous to unite ourselves into one congre- 
gation or church under the Lord Jesus Christ 
our Head, that it may in such sort as becometh 
| all those whfo are redeemed and sanctified to him- 
| self, we do hereby solemnly and religiously, and 
as in his most holy presence, avouch the Lord 
Jehovah, the only trae God, to be our God, and 
| the God of ours; and do promise and bind our- 
| selves to walk in all our ways according to the 
| rules ot his Gospel, and in all Sincere conformity 
to his holy ordinances, and in mutual love to, 


jane watchfulness over one another, depending 


wholly and only upon the Lord our God, to ena- 
ble us by his grace hereunto.”’ 

Such was the only Creed of the Pilgrims, and 
I know of no Unitarians who could not conscien- 
tiously subscribe to it. ‘The Covenant of which 
itis ‘the substanee,”’ was made on board the 
‘Mayflower,’ and has not been preserved. 

The following is the Covenant of the ‘Church 
of the Pilgrims,’ in this city. How far it differs 
from the Covenant of the Pilgrims of the ‘May- 
flower,’ the reader will decide. 

‘In presenting yourself for admission into this 
Christian Chureh, you do publicly avow your 
| belief that the Word of God, as contained in the 
| Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, is an 
| Authorative Rule of Faith, and Guide of Life. 
| ‘*You express a desire to accept salvation, as 
it is revealed in the Gospel, looking for the Mer- 


But there is not suffi-|¢y of God unto Eternal Life, through Jesus 


Christ our Lord. 

**You purpose, in humble reliance upon ‘grace 
to help imitime of need,’ to lead ‘a quiet and 
peaceable fife, in all godliness and honesty.’ 

**You also covenant to walk with this Church 
in a regular observance of Christian Ordinances, 
in the exercise of Christian Charity, and in the 
| maintenance of Christian Order ; earnestly pray- 
jing that God will bless the relation into which 
| we now enter, and that we may be so sustained 
| and assisted in our Christian duties, that, being 
| built up in the Faith and Practice of our Holy 
| Religion, we may be prepared for ‘an inheritance 


| ainong them that are sanctified’ in heaven.” 
Several other works we must defer till next 
| week. 





i , 

| Prea ror Peace, sy Danret SHARPE. Wecean 
give no good reason why we did not at the proper 
time notice this judicious and excellent sermon. 


Bisuop Hopxtins’s Pasrorat Letter, and 


If it cannot be a state or place of rest and in- | correspondence with Rev. Wm. Henry Hoit.— 
activity, then it must be a place or state of ac- | This shows the difficulties under which the Epis- 


tive thought and progress. 


This view of the | copal church is laboring ; but we do not suppose 


subject looks reasonable, for it seems to harmo- | that our readers care to have a particular account 


nize and agree with all the works of the Creator. | of the internal troubles and quarrels in sister 


An analogy seems to ran between this life and 
that whichis to come. ‘There is a strong and 
enduring connection between them, and death is 
shorn of many of its mysteries which too often 
many minds have about it. The soul, then 
has, and must have its proper object on which 
its highest thought and attention can be direct- 
ed. And as far as human reason can discern, 
these objects must and will be presented to the 
mind for its study and contemplation. The mind 
is capable of making indefinite progress in knowl- 
edge, Virtue and truth, and can it attain to the 
utmost strength of its power while it is confined 
to this narrow earth? Who does not know that 
those minds that we call the most learned who 
have penetrated into the fartherest depths of sei- 
ence, learning and wisdom, of which the mind 
here seemed capable, such as Milton, Locke and 
Newton were still ignorant in many things? The 
examination of one subject only opens to their 
minds an innumerable multitude of others, which 
were more or less connected with it. So it goes 
in, branching out one from another, til] the mind 
s almost lost in their intricate mazes and wind- 
ugs. And must all this universe of knowledge 
be forever shut out from the mind? Has it 

een placed before it only to tantalize and disap- 
pomt' No! These powers of the soul are to be 
satisfied. "They are todrink in their full strength 

if knowledge. 


Bot when the future world shall be opened to 


ne bright _ of the Christian Philosopher, 
hen will his soul go on , xpanding and progress- 


ag in knowledge, virtue and true holiness 


This will require activity of thought. This will | 
bring into action the highest powers of the soul. 

lt will learn more of God and jis works, and | 
he more there is revealed to him. 
‘learer will be his view of duty 


lappiness, 


deeper aud | 
» truth and true | 
This to me is Heaven. The whole | 
oul will be brought into vigorous activity and | 
he farthest stretch of thought. 


— 


ALPHA, 





_ For the Register. 
CLEANLINESS AKIN TO GODLINESS. 


Boston is a hew and clean city; but persons 


here is plainly ie: =; caring ~ _ er 
tmosphere reeptible an Impurity in the 
‘ Pv ! r. Which on the first day's sojourn here 
‘ie ie Soret In the Register of 
vas ations . Pie: — be. — 
= 1 a short article from the Balti- 

‘0. It was headed “Purifying 


rom the country 


They will not be satisfied here. 





jchurches. We fear it would not be particularly 
| favorable to a christian spirit among us. For 
| this reason we have taken no notice of the con- 
test that has been going onin Trinity Church 
_here,and which resulted in the removal of a pas- 
,tor whom a large majority of the Society wished 


| to retain. 





REPORT to the Primary School Committee on the Ab- 
olition of the schools for colored children, with the 
City Solicitors opinion. Minority Report. 

We have not had time to examine the pam- 
phlets with care. If the question now were 
| whether separate schools should be established 
| for colored children, we should believe it énex- 
pedient, but have not knowledge enough of the 

matter to give an opinion on the question now 

/pending. In Nantucket and Salem, after vio- 

_lent opposition, the separate schools for colored 
children have been abolished, and we have heard 

At New Bedford, 

white and colored children have gone to the 

|same schools without any inconvenience ; and 
| we have no doubt that the same thing might be 
done in this city, But we caunot help thinking, 
that the colored people have been stimulated by 





of no unfavorable results. 


others to see evils in the present system which 
they would never otherwise have seen, and we 
see no evidence in these reports that those, 
whose children are of age to be benefitted by the 
| schools, really desire a change. 


We have received from the Publishers, (for 
August,) Tue Montury Reticiovs Miscetta- 
NY, filled with articles of usual interest, andmore 
than the usual variety. 





Tue Unrrartan MaGazine,—a spirited work 
answering to its name. 


Lirrett’s Living Ace,—always welcome. 





Minutes or THe General ASSEMBLY OF THE 
Presevrertan Cuvren mn the U. S.,—particu- 
larly valuable for the full statistical accounts it 

| Contains of the Presbyterian body. 


yo . 
Al “EA FOR Discnarcen Convicts,—which, 
had it not been mislaid, would have been noticed 


long ago. The object is one which commends 
itself to all Christians. 


Tue New Jervsatem Mecazine,—for Au- 
gust. 





Hussarpston. The Rev. Mr. Lloyd has been 
compelled on account of ill-health, to resign the 





sinks, &e.”? 7 i 
é The remedy in question was first 


charge of the Society at Hubbardston. 


since it caught our eye, and we could not lay 
the paper down till we had read it through. It 
was a short extract from a sermon preached in 
1825, by the Rev. John G. Palfrey. The words 
moved us deeply, and we put them aside not 
without a keen sensation of pain, that one who 
had such views of the Christian ministry, and 
who was so fitted to set forth the life of Buck- 
minster as his eulogist and successor should 
ever by the force of circumstances have been 
drawn into a more worldly calling. We cer- 
tainly mean to find no fault ; for we know not 
that we have more entire confidence in the scru- 
pulous and conscientious fidelity of any man liv- 
ing, than in his. But the extract respecting 
Mr. Buckminster. Tlie sermon, it will be re- 
membered was preached in Mr. B’s own church. 


‘Everything here reminds as of him. The 
thought of this place of our solemnities never 
recurs, without bringing with it the revered and 
beloved idea of him, in whose light for so happy, 
though so brief a season, it rejoiced. At the 
table of Christian fellowship, | meet the disci- 
ples, whom he led to that feast, and his presence 
almost seems to be with us there. Already I 
find encouragement and friendship in those, 
whose earliest remembered impressions of reli- 
gion are associated with the pathos of his melt- 
ing tones, and the glory of his speaking eye. I 
stand by death-beds cheered by happy hopes of 
immortality, which he taught to glow, and wit- 
ness the Christian patience of mourners, to 
whom he was the minister of that lasting peace, 
which the world can neither give nor take 
away. Happy servant of his God! who can 
leave such enduring memorials of so short a life ; 
who, long after the first burst of general distress 
at his early departure has been hashed, survives 
in the virtuous purposes of manhood, and the 
calm meditations of age. Happy, whose epi- 
taph is recorded ia the religious dedication of so 
many grateful hearts! There is no other dis- 
tinction but is mean compared with such a glory. 
There is no work, no praise, to be conveted 
like his, who has been thus instrumental in ¢urn- 
ing many to righteousness. They pay him, 
while they live, that most honorable tribute of 
giving him a place among their most spiritual 
thoughts, their holiest affections. ‘They trans- 
mit his influence in the events, which they con- 
trol, and the minds, which they form. And 
when, at last, he meets them above, can any- 
thing be wanting to the worth of his crown of 
rejoicing; when they remember together, that 
it was by his agency, that God made them asso- 
ciates for angels? ”’ 





EXHIBITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


The annual exhibition of the public Grammar 
Schools of this city took place Wedasesday. 
The exercises were very well attended, and the 
schools generally appeared in a flourishing con- 
dition. The Franklin and City Medals were 
|awarded by the committees of each school, as 
| follows : 


FRANKLIN MEDALS. 


. ° “* 
Avams—Joseph E. Frobisher, Joseph M. Gib- 
bens, John F. Pearson, George HL. Gorely, Charles 
| Merriam, Edwin A. Gibbens. 











Monday morning, 14 days from Liverpool. The 
news is not important. 


Tue ANNIVERSARY OF THE ALUMNI. We 
learn that Mr. Everett, President of Harvard Univer- 
sity, has addressed a letter to the Committee of the 
Association of Alumni of the University, informi 
them that, in consequence of the pressure of oflleial 
engagements, and of the state of his health, it is 
wholly out of his power to prepare and deliver the 
address before that Association, on the 28th inst. 

[Advertiser. 


BripGewaTer NorMALScuHoon. The build- 
ing recently erected for the State Normal School in 
Bridgewater will be dedicated on the 19th of this 
month, and that an Address will be delivered on the 
occasion by His Excellency, Gov. Briggs. 


Deatu or Bisuorp Fenwick. The Right 
Rev. Benedict Fenwick, Roman @atholic Bishop of 
Boston, died at his residence ‘Tuesday forenoon at 
hal€, past 11 o’clock, after an illness of several 
months. His disease was dropsy, accompanied by 
an enlargement of the heart. He retained his senses 
to the last and died without pain. He had man 
friends, even out of his own denomination, and will 
be held in long and kindly remembrance for the 
good that he has done in the community. -[Adver- 
tiger. 

Newspapers tn Paris. There are published 
at this moment in Paris no less than 26 daily news- 
papers. ‘These Journals have an aggregate circula- 
tion of 150,000 copies. Of these the four journals 
having the largest circulation are the Constitutionnel, 
the Presse, the Siecle, and the Journal des Debats. 
These four papers have an average circulation of 
over 25,000 each. 


Deatu or CHARLOTTE Exizapetn. This 
popular author died at Ramagate is? England, on the 
12th inst., of a painful and lingering disease. Her 
real name was Charlotte Elizabeth 'Tonna. 


Goupv Mines 1n Russta. The produce of the 
gold mines in Russia increases every year. In 1841 
the gold taken from these mines amounted to 961 
vot equal to 9,610 kilograms, the value of which 
1s 39 millions 200 francs; in 1842 981 pouds or 9,- 
810 kilograms were obtained, worth 53,200,000 
francs, in 1843 1293 pouds, valued at 72,800,000; 
in 1844 gold to the value of over 75 millions francs; 
in 1845 over 79 millions franes worth, making in all 
for the last five years, a total quantity of 5,949 pouds, 
valued at 319 millions 800,000 francs. 


~Proaress or Common Sense. The Augs- 
burgh Gazette publishes a letter from Rome dated 
July 2, which stated that the Pope the day before 
weut on foot, accompanied only by a few prelates 
and some Swiss soldiers to the church of the Salesian 
nuns. The inhabitants of Rome were surprised to 
see the Pope walking through the streets, a circum- 
stance which had not been witnessed since the days 
of Pope Ganganelli. His Holiness on his return was 
received with great enthusiasm, and the acclama- 
tions of the crowd increased when he condescended 
to receive a petition presented to him by a poor man. 
It was stated that the scientific men of Rome would 
this year be permitted to be present at the Scientific 
Congress at Genoa, and that the Congress would be 
celebrated next year at Rome. ‘The system of pub- 
lic instruction would be modified, and the censor- 
ship less severe, particularly on scientific matters. 
ji There isa calm, calculating brutality—a 
cold-blooded enumeration of the miseries of war, in 
the following phrases from the ‘‘Union’’—at which 
a savage would blush. Every good man, of what- 
ever party, ought to frowo upon such inhuman rhet- 
oric. But such is war. 
If we wish to obtain Peace, and to secure the ob- 





jects of the War, we must lal/ less and do more. 


Orts—Wm. Harrison Cheever, George Sumner} We must prosecute the war with all our energies. 


Withington, Win. Persons Towne. 


| We must see our smaller vessels, which draw less 


Boy is tron—Charles C. Snow, Charles O. Pratt, | water, arriv ing on the coast of Mexico, to which they 


son, Joseph 8. Dolbeare. 


j artery of their commerce. 


: jare destined in the Gulf, to blockade the smaller 
WintrHrop—Calvin J. Parker, Wm. E. Simp-!| 


ports, to seize their small towns, and cut off every 
The Mexicans must see 


Pxuritips—Charles E. Alexander, John L. Brig-} their ports in California seized and occupied by our 


' 
‘ 
| Perez G. Porter. 
| 
| 


ham, Samuel P. Howes, William W. Richards, Hi-| squadron and our troops. 
, i } 


ram EL. Safford, William H. Wood. 


We must strike other 
blows at the Mexican strongholds, and their troops, 


Maruer—James Ross, Thomas C. Simonds, | if they will ence more remain in the field to measure 


John L. Emerson. 


weapons with us. When Santa Fe, Coahuila, and 


Hawes—Edwin A. Pendleton, Wenry W. Dyer, | Monterey are taken, or about to be taken by our va- 


Henry G Sffford. 


| rious detatchments, and Mexico can see nothing but 


Enpicorr—Frederick T. Brown, William P-. | commercial distress on her sea coast, when she sees 


. . . ' 
| Harding, Edwin A. Lovejoy. 


MayHew—John W. Beals, Lowell M. Drown, | 
| Geo. L. Brewer, James Minon, Edward A. Freeman, 
| James E. Fowle. 


; 


California about to be lost to her, and her strongest 
places in Upper Mexico about to be occupied by our 
arms, she may begin to cateulute the costs of the 
war, and to manifest a more decided disposition to 


| Barimmer—Lynde Walter Buckingham, Chas. | make peace with us by direct negotiation. 


Ferdinand Fisher, Elvin Francis Gates, Chas. Wells | 


| Gray, Jacob Ashton Johnson, George Augustus Sto- 

| ver. 

| Exror—Heary B Dexter, David A. Elwell, Chas. 
F. Newcomb, Theodore Tasker, George W. B. 

| Merritt, Alonzo C. Tenney. 

| Lyman—Alexander Lane, Jr., 

| joy. 


CITY MEDALS. 


Hannah B. Williams. 
HancocKk—Susan E. Chamberlain, 


Snelling, Sarah E. Swallow. 

Lyman—Georgetta Reid, Mary Pratt, Mary E. 
Giddings. 

WeL_is—Méettha E. Plammer, Elizabeth M. 
Lothrop, Angelina 8S. Oakes, Mary P. Bowers, D. 
L. Marshall, Adeline Pike. 

Bor_ston— Georgiana Whittemore, Mary L. 
Treadwell, ‘Thankful M. Chandler. 

Winrnrorp—telen A. Brigham, Sarah E. Glid- 
den, Martha 8. Wales. 

Matruer—Mary F. Holt, Caroline Southard, 
Mary E. Howe. 

Hawkes—Mary D. Savil, Susan 8. Tillson, Em- 
ily M. Huddleston. 

Or1s—Mary Georgine Hillman, Elizabeth Swords. 

Enpicorr—Mary E. Cushing, Phebe 8. Dyke, 
Louisa Boynton. 

FRANKLIN—Mary Caroline Barry, Lizzette Ma- 
ry Funk, Sarah Elizabeth Green, Sarah Ann Grant 
Miller, Mary Wildes, Louisa Emelia Woodman. 

Bowpo1n—Sarah E. Adams, Leah L. Nichols, 
Mary A. Smith, Caroline M. Francis, Mary E. Joslin, 
Elizabeth D. Stimpson. 


At 4 o'clock in the afternoon the medal schol- 
ars assembled in Faneuil Hall, with the City 
Fathers, the members of both boards of School 
Committee, the teachers of all the public schools, 
and invited gnests, and partook of an excellent 
entertainment. ‘The Old Cradle of Liberty was 
tastefully decorated with spruce trees,and ever- 
green, and on the sides of the galleries were 
placed the names of the different schools and 
the dates of their institution—and the name of 
‘*Franklin.”’ In the Eagle’s mouth was a 
scroll, on which was displayed the motto, 
“These are my jewels ;”’ and directly in rear of 
the rostrum were representations of ‘‘ Boston as 
it was,”’ and ‘‘Boston as it is.’ The tables 
were placed in the centre of the old hall, and 
they were most bountifully laden with rich fruit, 
cakes, confectionary and ice creams, The 
numerous company of ladies, gentlemen and the 
scholars did most ample justice to the good things 
spread before them, and all appeared to enjoy 
themselves right well. Mayor Quincy addressed 
the scholars in a very happy manner ; and Prof. 
Rogers, of Virginia, delivered a few remarks, 
and highly commended the Common School 
System of our Commonwealth. The scholars 
were each presented with a handsome bouquet, 
by the Mayor, who previous to making the pre- 
sentment, said the only wish he had for them 
was, that the girls would be as good women as 
their mothers, and that the boys would make 
better men than their fathers. The time 
passed off pleasantly, and all were apparently 
highly gratified. : 

The day was closed by a dance, Concert a la 
Musard, and a day of fireworks in the Public 
Garden. [Atlas. ~ 





Rev. J. J. Werrnerecut, in his ‘Protestant 
Missions in Bengal Illustrated,’ says—‘‘I once 
visited the Rajah of Burdwan, and found him sit- 
ting in his treasury. Fifty bags of money, con- 
taining 1000 rupees (£100) in each, were plac- 
ed before him. ‘*What,’’ said I, ‘‘aré you doing 
with all this money?” ‘He replied, ‘‘it is for 
my gods.”’ “How do you mean that?’’ I re- 
joined. ‘‘One part is seut to Benares, where ] 
hate two fine temples on the river-side, and 
many priests who pray for me; another part 
goes to Juggernaut; and a third to Gaga.” 
Thus one native is spending £25,000, or 
$ 111,100 annually from the princely income, 
upon idols and Brahmins. How long would it 
require a similar Jiberality, on the part of Chris- 


Eaton, Jane R. Fisher, Susan R. Hoyt, Priscilla | 


Treaty or Reciprocant Copy Rieut. We 
find in a Paris Journal, under date of Frankfort, Ju- 
ly 5, a notice of a treaty establishing a reciprocity of 


| copyright between Engiand and Prussia. It was 
; concluded May 13, and ratified. 
Albert P. Love- the rights of authorship shall be the same in both 


It stipulates that 


countries, but to secure these rights a declaration at 
London, and reciprocally at Berlin, is necessary. 
Dramatic works are included in this arrangement. 


Jounson—Maria W. Balch, Georgiana L. New- The 4th article of the treaty diminishes the duties of 
ton, Ellen V. Hunt, Julia W. Dutton, Sarah J. Taft, | portation on Prussian books into England. All 
books must have a stamp that they may be recognis- 

Sarah O. H. | ed at the custom houses. 


The contracting parties 
reserve the right of excluding all works contrary to 
good morals. Article 7th declares that this stipula- 
tion shall be introduced into treaties concluded with 
other states. By the 9th article the treaty is to go 
into operation from the Ist of September 1846, and 
continue for five years, and afterwards tacitly till the 
denuneiation which must be made a year beforehand. 
The treaty is signed by Count Canitz and the Duke 
of Westmoreland. A copy of every work to be 
given to the corporation of Libraries in London and 
to the Minister of ecclesiastical affairs at Berlin. 


Memory or Leianirz. On the 21st of June 
last the Royal University of Leipsic celebrated the 
two hundredth anniversary of the birth of Leibnitz 
(this illustrious schalar was born at Leipsic in 1646 
on the same day according to the Gregorian Calen- 
dar), and a few days after, the Senate of the same 
establishment held a public session, in which they 
issued the act by which the King,on occasion of 
this anniversary, created at Leipsic a Royal Acade- 
my of Sciences. The new Academy is to be divid- 
ed into two classes, the first of which is to be occu- 
pied with the mathematical and physical sciences, 
and the second with history and philology. Each 
class will have twenty-five national members who 
may reside either in the kingdom of Saxony, or in 
the Saxon countries of the Ernestine league. Each 
class will appoint a certain number of foreign associ- 
ate members, and corresponding members. The 
first time, all the native members will be nominated 
by the King, but the vacancies which take place af- 
terwards will be filled by each class of the Acade- 
my, by election. The Academy will hold every 
year two public sessions, of which one Will be the 
anniversary of the birth of the King, the other that 
of the birth of Leibnitz. If these two days come too 
near each other, the second public session will be 
held on the anniversary of the death of Leibnitz, that 
is, the 14th of November, each year. 


YANKEE ENTERPRISEIN AN ITALIAN. The 
gentleman best known in Cork, Tipperary and Kil- 
kenney, isa Mr. Bianconi. fe is the Mayor of 
Clonmell, and the proprietor of all the stages and 
cats in the province of Munster. His history shows 
what a man of enterprise and perseverance can ac- 
complish, even in so old and so poor a country as 
Ireland. He is an Italian by birth, and ‘came to 
Tipperary about thirty years ago, following the avo- 
cation of a pedler. After a while he bought a don- 
key and a cart, and enlarged his business. He used 
to give pedestrians a rile on his cart, as he journeyed 
between Clonmell and Waterford ; and this suggested 
the idea of having a seat put on his cart, and to 
charge a small sum from those to whom he gave a 
ride. This succeeded so well that he finally gave 
up peddling and took to carrying passengers. He 
has gone on from this small beginning, until now. 
He has amassed a great fortane, and owns eighteen 
hundred horses, and is now Mayor of the city in 
which he lives. He is very much respected, and 
has the name of being strictly honest. Every one 
of his horses has its own collar and its own name. 
The name is cut on the collar. His teams are all 

ood—at least all that | haveseen. [Mr. Schouler’s 
setters. 


Remarxaste Heattuy Town. In the town 
of Deerfield, pleasantly situated in the valley of 
Connecticut, there are about 500 inhabitants. 
For two years—-from July 1, 1844, to July 1, 
1846, there hawe been only six deaths: three in 
"44, two in 45, and one in "46. [Northampton 
Cour. 


Ituness or J. B. Goven. The friends of 
temperance will be grieved to learn that Mr. Gough, 
on the 3d inst wag lying very dangerously ill at Dr. 
Mosely’s, Liberty, ford county, Va. He was 
first attacked with chronic diarrhea, from which he 
had only partially recovered, when he was induced, 
by urgent solicitation, to give @ public address. 
This so overcame him as to Ering on violent fever; 
this was followed by constant hemorrage, which it 





tians, to extend the purifying and elevating in- 





fluences of the Gospel throughout the world t 


is not unlikely has terminated his life before this 
time. [‘Traveller. 


from appearing as a representative. A great 


two national and foreign associations are there 
represented, and the King, as President of the 
Stockholm Society, with his Queen, was present 
at the opening of the meeting. 





*,* The Thursday Lecture was preached this 
week by Rev. Dr. Parkman of this city, from 
Mait. ii. 28-9. ‘Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden and I will give you 
rest. “Take my yoke upon you and learn of me 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls.”’ 

Subject,—Christ’s message as addressed to 
all hearts; the nature of his yoke ; the character 
of his rest. 








§G- TEACHERS’ SOCIAL UNION. There will 
be a meeting of the Union on Monday evening next, 
Aug. 17th, at the Bulfinch street Vestry, at 74 o’clock. 

Question—W hat is the duty of the Teachers of this 
Union in regard to the neglected children of foreign and 
vicious parents? T. GAFFIELD, Sec’y. 

agl5 y 





{G THE PLYMOUTH AND BAY ASSOCTIA- 
TION will meet at the house of Rev Nath! Whitman, 
East Bridgewater, on Tuesday, the 18th inst, at 10 0’- 
clock, A. M. J. MOORE, Scribe. 





{GF AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUC- 
TION. The Annual Meeting of the Institute will be 
held this year in the First Church at Plymouth, on the 
21st, 22d, 24th and 25th of August. Lectures and Ad- 
dresses will be given by His Hon. Jonn REED, by 
Messrs. TILLINGHAST of Bridgewater and Pace of 
Albany, Rev. Messrs. WHitman of Lexington and 
PorreRr of Springfield, Hun tix Gon of North Bridge- 
water and Hooker of Falmouth, Messrs. O. CARL- 
Ton and R. Putnam of Salem, Linco of Hingham, 
and Rev Mr May of Syracuse, N.Y. 

Discussions will take place on subjects of interest to 
the friends of education, and especially to practical teach- 
ers. All such persons are invited to attend the sessions 
of the Institute. a8 














MARRIAGES. 





In Somerville, by Rev J. T. Sargent, Mr John 
Marks to Miss Ann Peterson, both of Boston. 

In North Chelsea, Sth ult, by Rev Norwood Damon, 
Mr William B. Eaton of Boston, to Miss Sarah Tewks- 
bury of N.C. 

In Providence, 3d inst, by Rev E. B. Hall, Rev Cor- 
nelius George Fenner, Pastor elect of the Unitarian So- 
ciety in Cincinnati, to Miss Elizabeth C. Greene, daugh- 
ter of Albert G. Greene, Esq. of Providence. 





DEATHS. 





In this city, 11th inst, Mary L., wife of Mr L. D. 
Mudge, 24. 

On Surday evening last, Mr Wm Shaw, 56. 

1ith inst, the Right Rev Benedict Fenwick, Catholic 
Bishop of Boston, 65. 

In Charlestown, 10th inst, Catherine, wife of Mr 
Benjamin Whipple, 66. 

ith inst, Elizabeth, wife of Mr John Richardson, 20. 

In Malden, 10th inst, of consumption, Wm H. Dyer, 
25, formerly of this cit¥. 

In Waltham, 6th inst, George, son of the late George 
Brown, 9 mos. 

In Lincoln, 21st ult, widow Mary Hartwell, 99. 

In Medfield, 8th inst, Dr James Hewins, 64, a grad- 
uate at Harvard University in the class of 1804, and 
for forty years a highly esteemed and skilful physieian. 
In Ashfield, 3d inst, Hon Elijah Paine, tho oldest 
member of the Franklin co. Bar. 





| ag STREET SCHOOL. The Fall Term of 


' first Monday in September. Applications for admis- 


ous to the re-opening of the School. 
oglS bw D. B. TOWER. 


YER’S LETTER HOLDER. James Dyrr, 
| Court street, has a very convenient article, called 
the “Elastic Convex Letter and Invoice Holder.”” The 
elasticity of the spring, acting ona convex surface, 
keeps the papers firm in their place,—at all times al- 
lowing coatraction or expansion. The taking ovt, or 
replacing papers, is done with greatease. Experience 
has proved it fully equal to its purpose, and warrants the 
belief that it will come into general use. 2w ald 





DENTISTRY. 

Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
NO. 7 WINTER STREET. 
agl5 tf 





BS ppm OF GENIUS, &e. The Worship of 
Genius and the Distinctive Character or Es- 
sence of Christianity, by Prof. C. Ullmann. Translat- 
ed from the German by Luey Sandford, ]2mo, pp 126. 
Tue NATURE OF THE ScHOLAR, and its Manifes- 
tations, by Johann Gotleib Fichte; translated from the 
German, 1 vol 12mo, pp 100. 
The subscribers propose publishing the above works 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington street. 
agl5 3t 





~IFE OF FICHTE. Memoir of Johann Gotleib 
4 Fichte, by William Smith, with an Introduction, 
by Rev Mr Weiss; 1 vol 12mo, pp 158, cloth, price 50 
cts. 
—CONTENTS— 

Preface to the American Edition; 

Memvoir—Birth and Education ; 

Letters to Johanna Rabn; 

Critique of all Revelation; 

Doctrine of Science; 

Professorship at Jena; 

Sunday Lectures; 

Charge of Atheism ; 

Nature of the Scholar; 

Opposition to Napoleon; 

Sickness and Death. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO. 134 Washingtn, opposite School st. 3t al5 


N R. HUNTINGTON’S NEW MANUAL FOR 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS. Lessons on the Para- 
bles of the Saviour, for Sunday Schools and Families, 
by Rev F. D. Huntington. ‘ 

{From the Christian Examiner.] 

‘Mr Huntington’s beok illustrates, better than any 
Sunday School book we have yet seen, the fruitfulness 
of the New Testament in subjects of conversation with 
the young, and the true method of educing and present- 
ingthem. * * * * ‘The volume as a whole shows 
much more thought than any collection of Questions on 
the Bible with which we are acquainted, and is caleu- 
lated to excite thought in the minds of those who use it.’ 
Clergymen, Teachers, and all interested in Sunday 
Schools are requested to examine the above. 

WM. CROSBY & H. P. NICHOLS, Publishers, 
118 Washington st. ag8 














HE CONVERTED SKEPTIC, by J. F. Clarke. 
The Story of a Coverted Skeptic, by James Free- 
man Clarke, being Tract 228 of the A. U. A.; price 2 
gents. 
Just published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 
Washington st. ag8 


~* YRICA SACRA; or, War Songs and” Ballads 
from the Old Testament; by William Plummer, Jr. 

Just published by WM. CROSBY & H. P. NICH- 

OLS, 118 Washington st. ag8 





R, C. SOULE CARTEE’S SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, in Charlestown, Mass. 
The next Term will begin on Monday, September 7th. 
This isa Private School, limited to forty pupils, 
mostly residents of this town and vicinity. A small 
number of Young Ladies from alnoad, are received into 
my family as Boarding Pupils, and are under the united 
care of Mrs. Cartee and myself. This arrangement is 
designed to meet the wants of those parents ata dis- 
tance, who prefer, when about to poet ge their daughters 
from home, to place them in the private family of the 
teacher, who will exercise a constant supervision over 
them. 
The Course of Instruction is specially adapted to the 
female mind, and embraces all that is usually taught in 
the best Female Seminaries. While we endeavor right- 
ly to develop the mental, moral, and physical powers of 
our pupils, we hope to return them to their parents free 
from those disagreeable airs and traits of character so 
often acquired at Boarding Schools. Circulars will be 
sent to any who may desire more particular information. 
C. SOULE CARTEE, Principal. 

REFERENCES.—Dr. A. R. Thompson, Rev. G. E. 
Ellis, Wm. I. Buddington, Mr. John Hurd, Charles- 
town; George B. Emerson, Esq., Geo. S. Hillard, 
Esq., Boston; Rev. F. A. Farley, New York. 
agl 6tis 





N= IPSWICH ACADEMY. The Fall Term 
will commence on Wednesday, Aug. 26th, and 
close on Tuesday, Nov 19th. 

Tvuit10on.—In Common Branches, $3,50; in Lan- 
Base, $4,00; Board, $1,50 per week ; Music, $7,50; 
rawing and Painting on usual terms, 





the Park street School for Boys will begin on the | 


| sion may be made at the rooms in Park street Church, | 
between the hours of 10 and 12, during the week previ- | 


‘| prices than is usually 


blic those principles of ventilation which have been 


jeties i ding | for the most part, successfully applied in Europe, and 
congress of temperance societies 18 now hole sh geder wg Ganev pe ond 
in the Swedish capital. One hundred and thirty- lo dated cc oan cr) manga a oe 


Entering into a philosophical and analytical investiga- 
tion of the real qualities of the atmosphere, he pr 
to the censideration a the raipec yP ghia and re- 
moving impurities of the air, proper manner 
vaatiinnieg’ tie various edifices which require it. The 
work is one of great practical value. [Merchants’ 
Magazine. 

1 vol 12mo, pp 435, with 82 cuts. Published and for 
1 sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, 
opposite School st. 3t alg 


CRIPTURE PROOFS OF UNITARIANISM. 
Scripture Proofs~and_ Scriptural Illustrations of 

Unitarianism, by John Wilson, 8vo, 3d edition. 

«Surely I ought to know the God whom I worship,— 
whether he be one pure and simple being: or whether 
thou art a three-fold Deity, consisting of the Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit.” [Dr. Watts. 

Just received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 
Washington st. 3t agl 








NITARIAN, No. 8. This day published, The 
Unitarian, No 3, Edited by Rev Geo. E. Ellis. 
—CONTENTS— 
The present position of Unitarians. 
Thoughts on the Doctrine of Original Sin. 
Biblical Astronomy. 
Poetry—The J ovtul Message. 
Noyes’s Translations. 
Modern Orthodoxy. 
Poetry—The Voice of God. : 
Published Monthly, at one dollar per year, making a 
volume of 432 pages. Subscriptions received by JAS. 
MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, opposite School 
street. 3t al 





ALUABLE WORKS—Recently published.—Me- 
moir of the Life of H. Ware, Jr. ; 2 vols, 2nd ed. 
Works of Rev. H. Ware, Jr.; 2 vols, 12mo. 
Dana’s Letters to Relatives and Friends ; 2d ed. 
16mo. 
Livermore’s Lectures to Young Men; 16mo. 
Memoir of Ingalls, by Rev. G. W. Burnap; 2d ed., 
12mo. 
The Olneys, or Impulse and principle, by the author 
of Willie Rogers. 
Stories for Sunday Afternoons, by Susan Fanny 
Crompton, 18mo. 
Greenwood’s Lives of the Apostles, 3d ed, 16mo. 
lates. 
’ Life and Works of Legare; 2 vols, 8vo. 
Cambridge Church Gathering, by Rev. Wm. Newell. 
Noye’s Translation of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and 
Canticles, 12mo. 
A Retrospect and other Poems; 12mo. 
Self Formation, or the History of an Individdal. 
Life of Ficthe, with Introduction by Rev. Mr. Weiss, 
12mo. 
Observations on the Bible; 2d ed, 12mo. 


5th ed, 12mo. 

Livermore on the Acts; 3d ed, 12mo, with map. 

Sparks American Biogarphy; vol, 10. 

Everett’s Miscellanies and Poems; 12mo. 

Life and Discourses of Rev. Samuel H. Stearns; 3d 
ed, 12mo. 

Young’s Chronicles of Massachusetts; vol. 2d, Svo. 
portrait. 


&e., &e., &c., 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 


ington, opposite School St.* 





WS OF GENIUS. The Worship of Ge- 
nius, and the Distinctive Character, or Essence 
of Christianity, by Prof. C. Ulmann. Translated from 
the German, by Lucy Sanford; 1 vol 12m0, London. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School st. 3t agl 





TURSERY RHYMES. The Book of Nursery 
| Rhymes, complete from the Creation of the World 
to the present time; a gew edition on fine paper, with 
numerous cuts, 1S8mo. 

Just published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 


CO. 134 Washington, opposite School street. al 


— 








IVERMORE’S NEW BOOK. Lectures to Young 
| £4 Men, on their Moral Dangers and Duties, by Abiel 
| Abbot Livermore; 1 vol 16mo. 


134 Washington st. jy18 





ryxRACT OF THE,A. U. A., No 226.—GosreL 
Invirations, by Rev F. H. Hedge; printed for 
| the American Unitarian Association. Price 2 cents. 
| For sale at the Depository of the A. U. A., 118 Wash- 
ington street, by WM. CROSBY & H. P. NICHOLS. 
je20 3t 


LLUSTRATIONS OF UNITARIANISM. ‘This 
day received, Scripture Proots and Scripture Mius- 
trations of Unitarianism. By John Wilson. 

“Surely T ought to know the God whom I worship,— 
whether he be ope pure and simple being: or whether 
thou art a three-fold deity, consisting of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit.” [Dr. Isaac Watts. 

Third edition, revised and enlarged; 1 vol 8vo, pp 
35S. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 








ington, opposite School st. 3w agl 
igor mesd LIFE OF JESUS. The Life of Jesus; 
bW critically examined, by De David Frederick Strauss. 


Translated from the Fourth German Edition, in 3 vols, 
Svo. 

A supply received per last steamer, and for sale by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, oppo- 
site School st. 3t agl 
N R. WATERSTON’S SERMON at the Dedica 

tion of the Chapel of the Church of the Savior 
delivered on Sunday, April 19th. 

Published by WM. CROSBY & H. P. NICHOLS, 
118 Washington st. 2 j20 








R. BEARD’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
The Peoples’ Dictionary of the Bible, edited by 
Rev Dr Beard, to be completed in 40 parts, illustrated 
with a large number of Maps and Engravings; Parts 1 
to 8 are now ready. 
Subscriptions received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
118 Washington st. is3t je27 





PROSPECTUS 
OF A RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, ENTITLED 
THE WESTERN EVANGELIST, 


EVOTED to the cause of Christianity in its most 
liberal, comprehensive, and rational form. 
lished at Buffalo, N. Y., and conducted by 
REV. L. S. EVERETT. 
'TERMs.—The Terms of the Western Evangelist 
will be, invariably, Two Dollarsa year, in advance; to 
which twenty-five cents will be added for every three 
months delay. a8 


EMOIR AND WRITINGS OF INGALLS.— 
Memoir of Henry Augustus Ingalls, by Rev Geo. 
W. Burnap, with selections from his weitings. 
*‘None knew him but to love him, 
None named him bat to praise.’’—[Halleck. 
1 vol 16mo, pp 210, two steel plates, cloth, price 62 


cents. 
Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
j20 





r 


ington, opposite School street. 3t 





UBA. Notes on Cuba, containing an account of its 
Discovery and Early History; a description of the 

faces of the country, its population, resources, and 

wealth; its institutions, and the manners and customs 

of its inhabitants, with directions to travellers visiting 

the Island; by a Physician, 1 vol 12mo, pp 360; a few 

copies, balance of the edition. 

Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 

No. 134 Washington, opposite School street. 

je20 3t 





ISS ABBOT’S NEW BOOK. This day pub- 
lished “The Olneys ; or, impulse and principle 
by Anne W. Abbot, author of ‘Willie Rogers,’ he 


&e., 1 vol. 18mo. pp 146, cloth, gilt backs, price 37 
ets.” Forsale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. No. 
134 Washington, opposite School street. je20 





SPLENDID EXHIBITINO 


OF CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, AND 
GOOD READY MADE CLOTHING, AT 


QUINCY HALL CLOTHING STORE 
OVER FANEUIL HALL MARKET. 


HE greatest display of READY MADE CLOTH- 
ING ever offered in this city, at WHOLESALE or 


RETAIL. 
ONE PRICE, 


and this guaranteed to be the lowest that similar articles 
can be obtained for. 
DEALERS IN CLOTHING, and TRADERS 
FROM THE SOUTH and WEST, are invited to 
examine this Stock before making their purchases. 

A large lot of THIN CLOTHING will be closed off 
at REDUCED PRICES. 


CITY TRADE. 


We tee them as good and fashionable GAR- 
MENTS as can be obtained in Boston, at much less 
id—style, fit and workmanshi 
not to be excelled. Made from the most fashi 
fabrics. Any description of Clothing made to order, at 
short notice, and low prices. 

Just received of an Insolvent Debtor, one of the best 
retail Stocks in the city, which will be sold at 25 per 
cent discount from the cost to manufacture. 

Alsu—One ditto at 40 per cent dis 


oceede | Prepati and mounting Mineral Teeth on 


Livermore’s Commentary on the Gospels ; 2 vols, | 


Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., + 


Pub- 














ton Street, ae 

CORNER OF AVON PLACE, BOSTON. 

R. the purpose of introducing more extensively i 
marty 3 nt res , an entire new mode 
; intit late, the 
poner at Pr - Gattenly belie , will be 

ceed the usual me of prepari 

them, the subseriber has heen induced to offer suc 
terms, for a limited time, as will not only give to the 
public generally an opportunity of testing the practi- 
cal value of his theory, but will offer a rare opportu- 
nity for the poorer classes, whose means are too 
limited to pay the usual price demanded. The new 
principle is | my erie to small cas¢s of two 
or more teeth, but it is peculiarly and f 
ed to whole and half sets, where the dlveotar ge den. 
tal ridge has become uneven or irregular by the abs 
sorbing of some parts more than others. In all suclt- 
cases it will be readily seen by an examination of the 
jaw, that carved work in blocks, prepared <nem 
for each case, is necessary, for restoring that whi¢ 
has been removed by absorption and for bringing out 
the cheeks and lips to their natural and uniform full- 
ness. ‘The difficulties to be overcome in whole and 
half sets, so far as the proper form is concerned, are 
thus fully met by this , and it isnot possible to 
accomplish it so perfectly by any other means. It is 
the want of this ingeniously wrought block-work, to 
remedy the defects above referred to, that so many 
are unsuccessful in giving satisfaction in their plate 
work,—especially in whole and half sets. Another 
advantage of carved work,—and one of great im- 
portance too, is its cleanliness. Unless the teeth are 
moulded to fit the in the most perfect manner, 
the fine particles of masticated food, with the liquors 
of the mouth, will, as a matter of course, pass be- 
tween the teeth and the plate; and after being retain- 
ed there afew days, it being inpossible to remove 
them, will invariably become offensive and taint the 
breath. Another advantage of paramount importance 
which the carved work has over that of single teeth, 
is, its perfect articulation. Each tooth should meet 
its opposite in the most exact manner in masticating 
food ; otherwise the whole work will prove a source 
of continual annoyance, only known to those whto have 
worn them. There are other advantages in this style 
of work, that can only be understood and appreciated 
by an examination of specimens that may be seen at 
the subscriber’s office, which theJpublic are respect- 
fully invited to examine for themselves. They con- 
sist of whole and half sets ; and a variety of cases of 
smaller magnitude, where great manent | is overcome. 
They cannot fail to excite admiration from ail who 
are pleased with close imitiations of nature, and would 
inspire a confidence in their merits that the wearing 
of them would only tend to strengthen. 


TERMS. 
Up to Jan. 1, 1847, the following terms will be 
strictly observed for all cases of = work from a 
single tooth to a whole set. viz: When a fitand finish 
of the work are produced, to the satisfaction of the 
person for whom they were made, the charge will be 
simply the cost of the materials used in their con- 
struction, which will be less than one half the price 
usually paid ; and after wearing them six months, if 
perfect satisfaction is not then given, the teeth may be 
‘| returned, and the amount paid for them will be refund- 
ed. Old plate work that has been worn with much 
inconvenience, will be exchanged for new on paying a 
small difference. All other branthes of Dentistry, 
such as Filling, Setting on Pivot, Cleansing, Polish- 
ing, Regulating, Killing Nerves, Extracting, d-c, will 
be attendea to in the most thorough, faithiul, and 
scientific manner, and on the following terms, viz .— 
For filling common sized cavities with gold, $1; for 
other kinds of Filling, from 50 cents to $1; For set- 
ting on gold pivot, $2 ; For Cleansing, $1 ; Extracting 
25 cents. Examinations and advise gratis. All op- 
erations warranted. 
Carved work in block for whole and half sets will 
be got up for other Dentists on reasonable terms. 

S$. STOCKING, Surgeon Deniist. 
July 29, 1846. 6m 





IVINITY SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVER- 

SITY. Students are admitted at the Commentce- 
ment of the Academical Year. Entering at other times, 
they are received to an advanced standing. If unknown 
to the Faculty, they are to produce satisfactory testimoni- 
als as to their character; and if not Bachelors of Arts, 
they will be examined in Latin and Greek Grammar, 
Virgil, Cicero’s Select Orations, Sallust, Felton’s Greek 
Reader, the first four books of Xenophon’s Arabasis, 
the first book of Herodotus or the first two books of 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, Locke’s Essay, Stewart’s 
Elements of the Philosophy of Mind, Joufiroy’s. Intro- 
duction to Ethics, Paley’s Moral Philosophy, Butler’s 
A.alogy, and some approved compendium of ic, 


bra, Whately’s Rhetoric and Logic are 
Candidates for admission to an advanced standing 
are expected to show that they have been engaged in the 
study of Theology as long as the class, which they 
pose to join; and they are to be examined in the previ- 
ous stadies of that Class, 
The charge for tuition, rent and care of room and fur- 
niture, amounts to $66 annually. Board may be had in 
the College Commons for $1,75 or $2,25a week.— 
Some students board themselves in their rooms at a 
cheaper rate. Eacl; studept must possess a copy of the 
Old and New Testament Scriptures in the original lan- 
guages, the latter in Griesbach’s edition. A copy of 
other class books is furnished on Joan by the Institution. 
Indigent students are aided from foundations and other 
sources. Three years, including vacations of twelve 
weeks in each year, complete the term of residence. 
Besides the appropriate studies of the School, stu- 
dents are entitled to receive instruction from the Instruc- 
tor in the German language, and to be present at all the 
public Lectures of the University. 
It is considered of great importance, that those who 
enter the School should be present at the beginning of 
the first term. 
The examination of such as are not Bachelors cf Arts 
will take place on the Saturday after the College Com- 
mencement, at 9o’clock. Graduates of Colleges are ad- 
mitted without examination. 

CONVERS FRANCIS, 2 Professors in the 
GEORGE R. NOYES, : Divinity School. 
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RIAL OF JESUS. The Trial of Jesus before 

Caiphas and Pilate, being a a refutation of Mr Sal- 
vador’s chapter, entitled ‘The Trial and Condemna- 
¥m of Jesus,”’ by M. Dupin, Advocate and Doctor of 
ws. 
‘If thou Jet this man go, thou art not Czsar’s friend.’ 

[John xix. 12. 
Translated from the French, by Hon John Pickering, 
12mo’ pp. 96; price 25 cents. 
MEMOIR OF INGALLS.—Memoir of Henry Au- 
gustus Ingalls, by Rev George W. Burnap, with selec- 
tions from his writings. 
*“None rao but to love him, 
None named him but to praise.””—[Halleck. 

1 vol 16mo, pp 210; price 62c. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS.—Stories for Sunday 
Afternoons, from the Creation to the Advent of the Mes- 
siah, by Susan Fanny Crompton, inted from the 
London edition, pp 144, cloth, gilt backs; price 37 cts. 
THE OLNEYS.—The Olneys, or Impulse and 
Principle, by Anne W. Abbot, author of ‘Willie Rogers,” 
‘Kate and Lizzie,’ ‘The Lost Wheelbarrow,’ &c. 1 vok 
18mo, cloth, gilt back; price 37 cents. 
WORKS OF H. WARE, Jr., D.D.—The Works 
of Henry Ware, Jr. edited by Rev Chandler Robbins ; 
volumes 1 and 2 now ready; 12mo, pp 420 each;. price 
75 cents per volume. 
LIFE OF WARE.—Memoir of the Life of H. Ware, 
Jr., D.D., by his brother, John Ware, M. D., two vols 
12mo, two Portraits, pp 288 each; price 1,37. 

The abové books published by JAMES MUNROE 
& CO., No. 184 Washington, opposite School street. 
jel3 3t 





FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OWEN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME THIS DAY PUBLISHED. 


9 § 4 
Owen's Xenophon’s Cyropedia. 
é hes Cyropedia of Xenophon, with Notes by John 

J. Owen, author of Notes to the “Arabasis’”’ and 
“Odyssey,” the first and only American edition, ele- 
gantly printed uniform with the “Odyssey.” * 

—IN PREPARATION— 
OWEN’S THUCYDIDES. 
—ALSO JUST PUBLISHED— 
MONTHLY SERIES OF USEFUL READING, 
No. 2. 


GLIMPSES OF THE DARK AGES. 
Elegant 16mo; Price 25 cents. 
This volume fully sustains the expectations held out 
by the first number of this popular series. 
[From the Evangelist.] 
“It is extremely well written and promises to be ex- 
ceedingly popular.” 
(From the N. Y. Observer.] 
“It traces events with an eye to the hand of God, and 
presents us in an interesting form, matter like that found 
in Gibbon’s Rome, without the infidel dress of Gibbon.” 
Published by LEAVITT, TROW & CO., New 
York, and for sale by all Booksellers in Boston. 
je27 2w 
ARGARET. Balance of the edition of M , 
a Tale of the Real and Ideal, Blight ond ; 
includin wt < a not before ila 
Mons Christi. 1 vol 12mo, pp 460; price $1. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 

ngton, opposite School st. je20 








PORTRAIT OF REV DR GREENWOOD. The 
subscribers having 

copperplate of the beauti | likeness of Rev Dr Green- 
wood, have had a new edition struck off which is of- 











EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, Principal. 
New Ipswich, N. H,, July 1836. 4w sag] 


J. SIMMONS & CO. 
jy4 is6m Over Quincy Market, Boston. 


fered ice of one dolla 
JAMES MONROE & CO. 134 Washington, op- 
posite Sohool st.. 3t jy4 
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—_— wants of those | did no harm, while Anna, though doing good in| ious to make the agitation subservient to the 8. D. CUNNINGHAM, WATERMAN’S 


POETRY. 


[For the Register.] 
THE NEW JERUSALEM. 


BY JONES VERY. 








‘There are towers; where they are 
In the topmost sky, 

Thou from here hast never seen 
With thy clouded eye. 








There are houses, temples there 
In that world of bliss; 

Yet thou canst not see them here 
From a place like this. 


There I see the Son of Man, 
Of that world the light; 

Seen by all; their sun by day, 
And their moon by night. 


There are beings, they who went 
From thy presence here ; 

From their mansions looking down 
On thine earthly sphere. 


Cherubs there, and white-robed men, 
Angels born to love ; 

High! how high their golden home! 
Dwelling there above. 





FROM “THOUGHTS IN PAST YEARS.” 


Still hand in hand I onward climb 
With this mysterious Time, 
And things once distant come and go 
With many a piercing throe, 
Or things that fairer seem, 
They pass my outstretched hands like shadows ina 
dream. 





These thoughts impassioned ne’er abide, 
But by some unseen tide, 
Ineffably they o’er me come, 
Whether in joy or gloom, 
As if some moon above, 
Or some celestial orb did their deep shining move. 


- 


Would these o’erflowings of the mind 
Might something leave behind, 
Of better thoughts that might remain, 
Laid up in storied strain, 
From the dark spirit’s store, 
In these tumultuous tides left on the pebbled shore. 


Heart-glowing thoughts! yet what are these 
But shells which children please? * 
Would that I so in prayer and praise 
Might pass away my days, 





‘That these wild seas of thought 


Might to their fleavenly guide be to obedience | 


' 
wrought! 


And struggling thus with envious Time, 
I still would onward climb, 
And as these feelings ebb and flow 
Would ever on them go, 
Till to chat land I come, 
Where love with outstretched arms welcomes the 


wanderer home. 


Thus I, each day I linger, still 
Those heavenly stores would fill, 
Each day would something send before 
Unto that stable shore, 
Something from evil won, 


| 
| 





THE BEAUTIFUL LAND. 
ue 


BY THOMAS MACKELLAR. | 


There is a land immortal, 
The beautiful of lands; } 
m | 
Beside that ancient portal 


A sentry grimly stands. 





Hle only can undo it, 
And open wide the door, 

And mortals who pass through it, 
Are mortals never more 


That glorious land is Heaven, 
And Death the sentry grim; 

The lord thereof has given 
The opening keys to him. 


And ransomed spirits sighing, 





And sorrowful for sin, 
Do pass the gate in dying, 


And freely enter in. 


Tho’ dark and drear the passage 
That leadeth to the gate, 


To souls that watch and wait; 


, . 
Yet grace comes with the message, | 
| 

' 

| 


And at the time appointed, ) 
A messenger comes down, 
And leads the Lord’s anointed 


From cross to glory’s crown. 


They’re blessed in their tears: 
Their journey heavenward winging, 


' 
| 
| 
Their sighs are lost in singing, 


They leave on earth their fears. 
Death like an angel seemeth ; 
“We welcome thee,” they cry; 
Their face with glory beameth ; 
Tis life for them to die. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





For the Register. 
“I WISH 1 COULD DO SOME GOOD.” 


Mrs. Lincoln and her daughter were sitting at 
work one morning, when the latter who had 
been sewing steadily for some time, stopped her 
work, and sat with her head leaning upon her 
hand, apparently in earnest thought: her moth- 
er was wondering what subject was ‘uppermost 


in the mind of her daughter, but did not inter- | 


rupt her reverie. The silence was at length 
broken by Alice, who exclaimed, ‘Oh, mother ! 





| the probability is, that Henry 
| useful member of society, instead of filling a 
And do some deed, at death I shall not with undone.) drynkard’s grave ; and had William been in the 
| daily habit of receiving and reciprocating the | meetings of the growing association were trans- 
numberless little favors, which members of a | ferred from its parent city to London. 

household 
more enlarged, and he would not think of his 


own comfort alone.”’ 


lic as having ministered to the 
who had x i to look to them, neglected any 
private duty. But what is right and praisewor- 
thy for one person to do would be the cemron 
for another. Let me give you an incident which 
ill i my meaning.” 

premises a family in one of our South- 
ern cities, died, one soon after the other, leaving 
a family of five children, the eldest a son, aged 
twenty, and the second, a danghter of eighteen. 
The others were boys. Anna Selwyn had re- 
ceived a thorough education: well versed in the 
common branches of knowledge, skilled in music 
and painting; and what is more uncommon 
among the young ladies at the South, she was 
an excellent housekeeper. She was well fitted 
to take her mother’s place at the head of the 
family, and to make her home, an attractive and 
pleasant one to her brothers. But Anna, who 
was a Catholic, wished to become a Sister of 
Charity, and by spending her time in nursing 
the sick, and relieving the wants of the poor, to 
devote her life to the service of her Creator. It 
was in vain that her brother represented to her, 
that her duty lay in her home—that her younger 
brothers required all her care, and that he him- 
self was unwilling to be thrown upon the world, 
as he must be, if she deserted them. ‘Oh no, 
Anna!” said Charles, “let sisterly affection 
preserve the fire upon the family altar, and let 
us still be worshippers at its shrine, as when 
our parents were living.’’ But she was not to be 
persuaded. She said her duty called her to 
devote herself to the poor, and accordingly she 
became a Sister of Charity, and was known for 
several years, as a most efficient member of that 


one way, by neglecting her brothers really did 
wrong.” 

“Yes, and remember, my daughter, that 
every maiden, by fulfilling her duties as daugh- 
ter and sister, is preparing herself to discharge 
those duties of wife and mother ; and the influ- 
ence which she exerts in all these relations, 
even upon future generations, can hardly be im- 
agined. Every act of our lives, has an effect 
for good or evil, not only upon ourselves, but 
upon others. Sweet Mary Gray! May you, 
my Alice, like her faithfully perform all your 
quiet home duties, and when your life on earth 
is closed, may you deserve the commendation, 
than which no higher can be bestowed, and 
which may so truly be said of her, “She hath 
done what she could ! ” Le 





THE ANTI CORN LAW LEAGUE. 


Tt is now nearly four years ago since we com- 
mented upon the ‘Great Fact’? of our epoch, 
From that time up to the present, its develope- 
ment has been more than commensurate with 
our expectations. Tis fruits have anticipated 
the period of our predictions. Its destiny is— 
to all visible and conjectural purposes—com- 
pleted. And now, in the moment of triamph — 
at the acme of its power—the Anti Corn Law 
League subsides into a voluntary repose which, 
but for some sudden and unexpected strategy of 
its assailants, will merge into a voluntary ex- 
tinction. 

The progress of the League is without its 
parallel in history. The summary of it—now 
familiar to the world—as sketched by its Chair- 
man at the recent meeting in Manchester, is 
this :—In the year 1838 a small body of gentle- 
men connected with manufactures and commerce 
met in Manchester. Amongst them were a few 
members of Parliament friendly to free trade, 
but not persons of large political, or, indeed, any 
. other than mercantile interest. ‘They were rein- 

“The youngest were placed at boarding-| forced by some manufacturers in the neighbor- 
school, and Henry, a lad of fifteen, entered a) hood. The first sum of money which they sub- 
store. He was one who yielded easily to temp- scribed amounted only to £3,000. This was 


laf} . ; ‘ "fe ten 

-_ | afterwards increased to £6,000. Delegates | 
2 Ww lle d his | hea , . 

tation, and as he was compelled to fin . | fromthe young association visited London to 


home in a boarding-house, he formed associ-| watch the proceedings: of Parliament. Agita- 


order of nuns.”” 
‘‘But what became of her brothers !’’ inquired 
Alice, who was deeply interested. 





‘cause they advocate, the other only studious of 


making the cause subservient to the agitation. 
As popular movements increase, this latter class 
will increase also. England will be filled by 
— associations and roving rhetoricians, 
very new grievance will give birth to a new 
society, and every society will diffuse its count- 
less pamphlets and its unprincipled lecturers. 
This will be an evil. But it will not be the 
only one. ‘T'wo greater evils can be conceived 
to be not improbable. The one is, that of a 
collision between the’ people out of doors and 
the Parliament within; the other, that of a ca- 
pitulation signed by a Minister in the eleventh | 
hour, at the expense of a party long deluded | 
into confidence, and the sacrifice of principles’ 
long professed with obstinacy. The one would 
be tantamount to a civil war, the other, to a de- 








struction of public faith, May many years 
elapse befure England witnesses either of these 
great calamities! [London Times, 4th. 


} 





DISSOLUTION OF THE ANTI-CORN-LAW 
. LEAGUE. 


Our task is concluded, our labors are at an end. 
We have seen the great principles for which we 
have struggled through seven years of doubt and 
difficulty brought to a triumphant issue, and per- 
maneantly established in the legislation of the em- | 
pire. ‘The records of Parliament are +he evi-| 
dence of our services; the freedom for which | 
wise men wrote, and good men sighed, and brave | 
men struggled, has been won peacefully, honor- | 
ably, and completely. Laws devised by a jeal- 
ous, Monopolizing, and ungrateful spirit, to res- 
train the bonoties of Previdence, and fetter the 
energies of an industrious, a brave, and a loyal 
people, have beep swept from the statute book, 
to take their place in the records of unhonoved 
history. We have extended the right hand of 
fellowship to every nation upon earth, and Jaid 
the foundation of a brotherhood which will unite 
the whole family of man. 

Compared with such a victory, the triumphs of | 
conquerors and the achievements of heroes sink | 











INSERTED ON A NEW PRINCIPLE 


’ AND ON 
UNUSUALLY FAVORABLE TERMS. 


R. MORTON, No. 19 Tremont Row, at the for- 
mer office of Wells & Morton, would ask the 
attention to one of the most valuable inventions that 
has ever been made either in the dental art or any 
other wherein personal comfort is much conce 
It being a method which is not in general use and 
one that enables him to make a perfect fit render 
them useful and ornamental, being subject to none of 
the difficulties or objections that usually attend artificial 
Teeth, such as moving about, cutting the jaws, or to the 
great mortification of the patient, dropping down and 
shaking about. 

Being fully aware of the light upon which the mere 
assertions of the advertiser is justly looked upon at the 
present crisis, I should be very reluctant to come re 
the public with these strong assertions were it not that 
Tam willing to have my method tested by all who de- 
sire it, upon such terms as I think no candid person can 
make the slightest objection to. 3 

Being convinced that when this principle of inserting 
Teeth shall become more prise known, and tho- 
roughly appreciated, and the countenances of thonser’'s 
will be brightened up and freed from wrinkles, and t.. 
I shall have the satisfaction of bringing it more immedi- 
ately before the public. 

I have now determined to insert 
notice, without receiving compensation when they are 
inserted for anything except the cost of per meta 
them until the expiration of 3 or 6 months, or until suf- 
ficient time has elapsed to give the patient an opportu- 
nity of satisfying themselves whether this principle is 
really valuable and superior to any other method of in- 
serting Teeth, at which time the compensation will be 
required that is previously agreed upon 









OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
[From the Christian Register.] 


The publisher of this paper had an opportunity of 
witnessing an operation performed by Dr. Morton, 
which the Transcript gives the following description of 


[From the Transcript. } 


Dentat Surcery.—Without wishing to detract 
from the merits of any of the regularly educated Sur- 
geon Dentists of this city, we would call the attention 
of the pnblic to a scientific gentleman, in whom entire 
confidence may be reposed, to perform, in an elegant 
manner, any operation that may come under the cog- 


Teeth, until further 





ates who gradually led him into all kinds of vice, | tors travelled, and pamphlets were distributed, 


and after taking money from his employer, for, -~ over England. No means were neglected | 
aga itae thaws enmem te: sodeeh, te ee which the doctrines of free trade could be 
which crime be was five years in prison, : brought home to the understandings and sym- | 
at the age of twenty four, a disgrace to him- | pathies of the people. But the Legislature and 
self, and to all who had the misfortune to be re-|the Ministry still remained hostile to them. 





lated to him. The younger ones are living. | fag oe a ghee, rage wes fer se) 
: . distress. rade was stagnant, employment in-| 
Now the eldest seems to have no thought "i terrupted ; the pressure at antares Fp was | 
He is so entirely selfish, | fi )jowed by the natural rebound of. disaffection | 
that nobody cares for him, and though rich, the and turbulence. Violent partisans of one side | 
P tried to turn this crisis to the advantage of the | 
Leaguers ; partisans equally violent on the other | 
side sought to twist it to their prejudice. But 
a natural consequence of ‘being educated, where | men of moderate polities and judicious minds | 
none of the sympathies of the heart are called | saw that the time w - = : hen it — hag 
. “ . | necessary to adjust the balance between the de- 
into exercise, as they are Im a happy home. eo eal B fottpidable aeied sak p pamectid 
Charles, who though young when his Regs! aristocracy by a peaceful aml opportune com- | 
died yet possessed firm principles, married at an promise. We ourselves warned the Minister of | 
early age. and took the youngest child home, at | the consequences which must ensue from a_per- | 
AY - : ‘on him | tinacious rejection of moderate counsels. ‘Those 
! | consequences have ensued. At that time, how- | 
a sister duty towards him. ever, gpprehensions were derided, and predic- | 
‘‘Had not Anna so mistakey her path of duty, | tions sneered at. ‘The annual motions continued | 
might now be a} to be made in Parliament, and to be made with- 
‘out avail. In 1843 the Free Trade Hall was} 
opened in Manchester, and the subscription of | 
| the year announced tobe £44,000. Then the 


anything but himself. 


pleasure of being charitable, which gave so much 
delight to his sister, is wholly unknown to him— 


the request of his wife, who bestowed uj 





Covent 
his views would be “arden opened its doors to an unwonted andi- | 
ence and unusual performers. For the first time | 
in our country’s history, the presumed represen- | 
| tatives of Puritanism were heard harranguing at | 
10 o'clock at night on the boards of the national | 
at oft ,.| drama. Mr. Leader jostled Mr. Fox; Mr. Fox} 

“No, my dear, she died at the =e ca \elbowed Mr. Bright; Mr. Bright fraternized with | 
six. from the effects of a fever, which she took | Lord Radnor. Men of fashion talked democra- | 
from a patient she was nursing ; and though she | cy ; men of rank threatened a revolution. These 
as extolled to the skies by all who knew her | gatherings gained in attraction, in popularity, 
und finally in influence. Whilst Mr. Cobden | 


cannot avoid, 


“Ts Anna living, mother?’’ asked Alice. 


w 


into insignificance. Our march has been stained | 


k ied eg ilied by | nizance of a Dentist. We are led to these remarks 
»y NO Dlvod---our success Js sullied Dy Bo tear. | by having had an opportunity, recently, of examining 


‘There is no regret in the bosom of the victor, and | the most perfect and beautiful set of teeth, for the up- 
there soon will be none in the heart of the van- | per and undeg jaw, thatever fell under our observation. 


quished, for ours is the triumph, not of force, but | ov "ho ary ma t = er rst by | 
4 ree: ms | Dr. Morton, remont how, (whose ski as often 

ot reason; no am! nevolence ; | } . 
on; not of ambition, but of benevolence ; been employed in more complicated cases) for a lady, 


not of a party, but of the united empire ; and, | who wears them with perfect comfort. The teeth are 
we might add, of universal humanity. As there | inserted upon a plate, which is said to be superior to 
is nothing to cloud the joy of present success, so | 2>y other in general use. The contrivance which sup- 
is there no painful association connected with thé | Potts the teeth in the mouth is extremely mgenious 


history of the acit: hi é is and scientific, and deserves marked attention by those 
; @ agitation by which that success) ijterested. The teeth anc all that postion of the jaw 


was obtained. Our mareh from the starting point! which was absorbed away by the loss of them, was 
has been steadily onwards; our course has never | carved so as not only perfectly to restore the counte- 
swerved from the single object which we had re-| nce to its natural form but rendered them much 
solved:to pursue, and our tease fave bees ‘ss! firmer, more cleanly than single teeth, or even those 
achinue cenéek | in blocks of three or four. Improvements of this na- 

- “ ‘ . ture are valuable, and should be made public, that the 


onlv as the devoted, self-sacrificing Sister of 


Charity, yet there were some, who felt that she 


was bearing the brunt of the battle in the House 
of Commens, and by his strong sense and Jogical 


might have done better, by remaining in the | faculty unconsciously convincing the Prime Min- 
sphere in which Providence had placed her, and | ister by whom he was opposed, Messrs. Pox 
‘ vee a haan whe tae 6 and Bright, by the aid of weapons less powerful | 
fulfilling her duties toware over individual intellects, but more mighty to 
natural claim upon her. In that too, her | move popular passions, were doing their work | 
life might have been spared, and a much longer |in Covent Garden. The year 1844 witnessed | 
similar operations and similar fruits to 1543—| 
| lectures, discussions, and publie meetings. The 
subscriptions had increased to £100,000 


case 


career of usefulness have been her portion. 

An instance of an opposite nature recurs to 
my mind, which I will relate to you, unless you 
are tired; you have been sewing now long | istration. But the effect of this was atiticipated 


. re ” |The forces which were thus slowly bu ly | 
enough to feel quite fatigued. to y t surely 

accumulating were spared the struggle te which | 

| 


“Oh no, mother ; 1 should never be tired with | they looked forward, and were led to the desired | 
sewing, if I could listen to your delightful sto- victory by she chieftain whom they were enlist- 
‘Do pray tell it to me. ied to fight against. 
continued Mrs. Lincoln, ‘‘do| Such is the outline of a history fraught with | 


‘*Well then,”’ Gecti 
. iding | Many refiections and a potent example. The 
: ymember asking me as we were riding | “3 Pe ea 
you remember asking abolition of the Corn Law is of itself a great ac- 


. se. | > r 
yesteiday, who lived in the large brown house, | chievement. Whoev r had done this—whatever 
which looked so cool and comfortable, surroun- | Minister, or whatever party—would have done 
an act of yreat importance, and we firmly be- 


: lieve, of general good. But the mere abolition | 
y = se ° a tion | 
‘*Yes, mother, and there was a Jady passing/ “.")°. tt oli 
Yes, mother, a1 yP of duties on corn does not limit the magnitude of 


through the gateway, who spoke to you, that/ the exertions or the ex mple of the Lesgue. 
you said was Miss Gray, a sister of the gentle-| The League is the first seedling of the Reform 
man who lived in the house. What a pleasant | Bill. For the first time an association ¢ ssentially 


Llove to think of her face, it | Popular in its origin, and all but exeeptionally | 

ove to “ ) F popular in its composition, has dictated its own 
1 should fancy Miss Fry | terms to a proud aristocracy and an ancient mon- 
archy. Heretofore it has been a section of the 


“ft is a sketch of that lady’s life, Alice, | two leading parties that has macg or retarded 
y -/our great revolutions. The Whig peers and 


oe P ive v The mother of ; ; . 
which I am ee: to give you. a a | proprietors made the revolution of 1688. 
Mary Gray, died when she was exacily y | Tory peers and land owners retarded the revo- 
age, just entering upon her sixteenth year, leav- | jution of 1832. But the revolution of 1846 is 
ing besides this daughter, a son, the one who due to the people. It is the first systematic 


us a sho i years her) ° “2 - ; 
lives in that house, and who is three y \intelligence. Cobden, the leader and champion 
junior, and a little boy who was hardly four. | of the movement, Wilson, Fox, Bright, are al] 


And! 


jthen began the last movemest—that of the reg- | 


rd 


ries, all the while. 


ded as it was with trees?”’ 


smile she had. 
was so benevolent. 
very much such a person.”’ 


The father died before little Willie was born, | men of the people, unconnected with influential | 


| families, and unassociated with historic names. 
This is an omen of promise to the strength of 
the people ; and, ifthe experiment founded on 


and during her mother’s long illness, Mary took 
the charge of the family. After her death, one 


of her paternal uneles, offered to take Mary and | their accordant wishes realize all that has been! 
Willie into his house, and advised that George predicted of it, then it will hkewise be a guaran- | 
and their | 


should be placed at school. Mary thanked her| tee of their prudence, their justice, 


The | 


| embodiment of the people's wil] and the people's | 


Our association, like every other institution, | 
must perish when its destiny is fulfilled, but it} 
leaves to the world the rich bequest of a bright! 
example. Henceforth let no laborers in the| 
cause of enlightened philanthropy despair of final 
success. The stripling with his stone and sling 
has proved adequate to the overthrow of the 
mighty giant. Noble ends 
means more than compensate for any original 
disproportion of physical strength and power. 
The League is truly a great fact---a facet gained 
for humanity, and established as an eterna! pre- 
cedent in human improvement. ‘*Recorded hon- | 
ors shall gather round its monument,” for its or- | 
igin was in rectitude, its course in justice, and 
its end in blessing. [League. 





A CLERGYMAN’S DUTY IN A COLONY. 

**On one occasion I was called upon one Sat- 
urday morning, | well remember it yet, to many 
a couple at a settlement fifteen miles off. | start- 
ed very early, and got back about five o'clock in | 
the evening, weary and almost worn out, more | 
by the excessive heat than by the length of the 
journey ; and was very thankful to return to my 
comfortable home. But on giving my horse, 
which was about as tired as myself, to my ser- 
vant, J was informed that a man was wailing for | 
me, and had been for several hours, to go with | 
him twenty-five milés to see his wife, who was} 
thought to be at the very point of death. I di-|} 
rected my servant to give the man his dinner, and | 
got my own; and then immediately set off with | 
him on a fresh horse, and arrived at my journey’s | 
end about ten o’cleck at night. I found the poor 
womaa very ill, worse indeed than she had been 
represented to be. I sat up and talked and 
prayed with her, or read to her, till four o’clock 
iu the morning; when her happy spirit ascended | 
to Him who gave it. 

**T then threw myse'f on a sofa, which I found | 
in an adjoining room, for an hour or two; and 
starting again fur home, got there in time to! 
take a hasty breakfast, and to dress for church, | 
at eleven. 

‘*Morning service over, I rode nine miles to 
one of my outposts, for evening service ; and! 
then home once more. ‘ 

‘“*] was up exurly the next morning, in order to 
be off in time for the poor woman's, funeral, | 
which was to be at ten o'clock, by my own ap- 
pointment. As I mounted my horse, my servant, | 
araw but well-meaning Irish lad, said te me-— | 
‘An is't off agin ye are! Sure an the horses ‘Il | 
be kilt, if the master hisself is'nt.’ 


** “] cannot help it, Jobn,’ I replied; ‘I must} 
? 





i 


«Well, well!’ he rejoined; ‘I never seen 
the likes o’ this afore! {ut there’s no rest for| 
the wicked, | see.’ 

‘*] cast upon him a searching look, to ascer- | 
tain whether his remark was to be imputed to | 
impertinertce : but the simple expression of com- | 
miseration on his countenance at once convinced | 
me that he meant po harm. 

‘*I pushed on, for fear of being too late, to} 
meet the funeral at the burial-ground, about three | 
miles from the house of mourning. I was there | 
far too soon, and had to wait several hours. | 
There is an unwillingness on such oceasions to | 
be punctual ; arising, | am inclined to believe, | 
from the fear of being guilty of an undue and) 
disrespectful haste ‘to bury their dead out of their 
sight,’ 


‘Jt was late in the evening when I got home; | 
and, what with the fatigue and the heat of the} 


weather, and the want of rest, | was fairly worn 


out, and so ill as to be obliged to keep my room | 


for three days.”’ 





| erative dentistry, for which the age is 


| hereby testify,*that the gold, use 


afflicted may be benefitted thereby, by availing them- 
selves of the skill that Dr. Morton is able to apply, 
after many years of practice and experiment. 


Improvep Dentistry. Dr. W. T. G. Morton, an 
ingenious Dentist in Tremont Row, inthis city, has 
recently executed some extraordinary specimens of 
dental ingenuity, which makes ita difficult question 
to decide which looks the best—nature’s work or his ! 
Within a yearthis same gentleman has constructed an 


sought by noble Qartificial palate foran unfortunate female, that pro 


duced a sensation among those who are solicitious for 
the progress of those arts which immediately promote 
the physical comfort of our race. {t is because we are 
proud of every achievment in dental surgery, and op- 
iquestionally 
en of these 
Morton. 


‘distinguished, that a special notice is t 
beautiful specimens of the handiwork of Dr. 
[ Bost. Med. and Sur. Journal. 


[From the Recorder. } 


Aatiriciat Teeru.—The improvements that have 
been nade in this art during a few years past, is unri- 
valled. Our minds were directed to this subject a 
short time since, by seeing a piece of work constitut- 
ing a whole jaw, teeth and ali. in one single piece, 
being a perfect imitation of the whole jaw, gum and 
teeth, which on being introduced into the mouth, we 
never should suspect any portion of the individual to 
be artificial. This ingenious invention and 


Row. 
{From the Times.] 
Terts.—There can be no mistake about the inven- 


| tion of Dr. Morton, No. 19 Tremont Row, for the 


name of Dr. Charles T. Jackson is the very best au- 
thority which could be produced. These who prize a 
good set of Teethywill not fail at least, to call and ex- 
amine specimens of work on this new plan. 

{From the Mail.] 

Dentat Screncer.—We saw a few days since an 
entire new set of artificial Teeth inserted for a lady, by 
Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, that defied the most cri- 
tical observer to detect from the original. In the case 
above referred to, the lady experiences no difficulty 
whatever, in mastication nor is her speech affected in 
the slightest degree. 

[From the Transcript. ] 

Dr. Morton, Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row, has ta- 
ken the right course to introduce his invention, by pro- 
ducing the result of Dr. Charles T. Jackson’s analysis 
with his own signature. 

[From the Gazette.] 

Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, has made a great im- 
provement in mechanical dentistry. We have seen a 
whole upper set of teeth, and we consider the style and 
finish to be a little superior to any we ever: aw, and 
with the additional strength afforded by this mode o. 
finish, we think it a very great impr at over the 


| old method. 


[From the Evening Gazette ] 

ImporTANT TO THE TOOTHLESs.—Teeth are now in- 
serted by Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, by a chemi- 
cal process, so firmly to the jaw that several pounds 
weight may be attached to the plate and raised from 
the floor. 

[From the Christian Watchman. ] 

Dentistry.—We were much gratified with a visit 
a few days ago to the rooms of Dr. Morton, No. 19 
Tremont Row. The toothless are there supplied 


| with complete sets of teeth, inserted on a new prin- 


ciple. 
Dr. Morton has studied the dental art thoroughly, 
and on strictly scientific principles. He has in his 





jece of | 
work was executed by Dr. Morton, No. 19 Tremont | 








possession the finest anatomical reenan, illustra- 
tive of the structure, positions, gradual devélopiment, 
and decay of the teeth, which we have ever seen, im- 
ported from Paris expressly for use. 

[From the Boston Post.] 

Dr. Morton, No. 19 Tremont Row, has been partic- 
ularly successful in contriving gold plates for the sup- 
port of artificial teeth, and has given the most perfect 
satisfaction in some recent operations of a very diffi- 


cult nature. : 

Having witnessed the operation of uniting gold | 
pews, as practised by Wells & Morton, and having, | 
’ 


y their request, analyzed each pn separately, I de 
d in the place of sol- 
der, for uniting the plates, is frenty carats fine, which 


is equally pure as the plate itself. 

the same appearance as if never separated. 
Cuarzes T. Jackson, M. D. 

Boston, Octs 28, 1843. No. 27 Somerset Street. 
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And when the | 
plates are united in this manner the whole presents | 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
Manufacturer’s Agent for the Sale of 


Boots, Shoes, Leather, &. 


no. 10 RaiLRoab Brock, Lincoun Sr., 
Opposite Worcester and Western Passenger Station, 
BOSTON, 
{3 Dealers please call. 


Sroragr. 
osm j 





Barrey & Bigelow, 


Bt 
WINDOW SHADES, and CHIMNEY PRINTS, 


of every description. ° 


—ALSO— 
EMBOSSERS OF PAPER. 
Ware Rooms, 31 Federal street, up stairs. 
J. M. BARREY. J. R. BIGELOW. 
{28 6m 





BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTING! 
NO. 4 WATER STREET. 
HE undersi having associated themselves to- 
gether, under the firm of FE & MELVIN, 
~'t respectfully solicit from the business public a 
we of their patronage. Having 
MACHINE PRESSES . 
of the latest and most approved construction, and a 
large assortment of 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL TYPE, 
they are prepared to execute ° 
BOOK, CARD OR JOB PRINTING, 
with neatness and despatch, at fair prices. 
HIRAM E. FELCH, 


my9 3m ALONZO A. MELVIN. 





DEPOSITORY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
AND OFFICE OF 
Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gen. Secretary, 
AT 
CROSBY §& NICHOLS 


ANUFACTURERS, lin , and Wholesale 
Dealers in PAPER HA NGINGS, BORDERS, 


. I 7] . 
Kitchen Furnishing Rooms, 
No. 88 § 85 Cornhill, 6 § 8 Brattle, and 73 Court Streets 
§G- The place for all on the eve of Housekeeping to 
procure everything appertaining to the Kitchen depart. 
ment, at the lowest prices, and of the best quality, with 
catalogues to facilitate in making a judicious selection. 
The following seasonable articles will be found as above: 


BOSTON BATHING PAN: 
—AND— 
PATENT PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH! 





> 
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Johnson’s Patent Cream Freeze 
Refrigerators, best quality ; 
Wire Dish Covers ; 

Meat Safes, &c., &c. 
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REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNs.—. 
JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
forty-first editon of a Collection of Psalms and Hyinns 


for Christian Worship,’ by Rev. F. W. P. Green. 
wood 


This collection of Psalms and Hymns is universally 
approved, by all persons who have examined it; aad 
ven great satisfaction where it has been used. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. F 
W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. J. 
Pierpont;) Second Society (Rev. C. Robbins;) New 
South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rev. Dr. Channing;) Bulfinch st. Church (Rev. 
Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, (Rev. Mr. Cool 
idge,) Boston. Charch of the Messiah, New York, 
(Key. Dr. Dewey;) Church pf the Savior, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) Cambridge, Caimbridge- 
port, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marshfield, Water- 
town, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Lowell, Lexing- 
ton, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sandwich, Sher- 
burne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster, Chelmsford, 








118 Washington street, Boston. 

C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the A. | 
U. A. A liberal discount made to those who buy fo | 
distribution. janl7 





WILLIAM BELL, 

56 Court street, head of Brattle street, and 62 
Tremont street, near the Whig Reading Room, 
.* BOSTON. 

MANUFACTURER OF 
Solid Leather, Boot Top, Fancy and Common 
TRUNKS, VALISES, CARPET BAGS, &c. 
—ALsSO,— 
BONNET AND DRESS TRUNKS. 
Trunks Repaired at Short Notice. 


LADIES’ 
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UNITARIAN DEPOSITORY, 
—For the Publication and Sale oft 
ALL UNITARIAN WORKS, 
—BY— 
JAMES MUNROE & COMPANY, 
GRANITE BUILDING, 
No 134 Washington, opposite School street:::BosTon. 


Hingham, Gwhasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, Northbo- 
ro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, Beverly, 
Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brook- 
line, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Dover, N. 
| H; Portland, Hallowell, Agusta, Bangor, Castine, Me; 
| Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; Providence, 
| Newport, R. I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mo- 
| bile, Ala; Allton, IN; St. Louis, Mo; Louisville, Ky; 
| and many other societies in New England and the South- 
| ern and Western States. 

The book was enlarged upon publication of the “six 
| teenth edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns.— 
| Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to 
;examine this collection, and those wishing copies for 
| that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying to the 
| Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington st., (up stairs.) 
March 28 tf 


N ANUALS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.— 

CROSBY & NICHOLS have just published 
the following valuable Manuals for Sunday Schools, viz: 

Questions adapted to the Text of the New Testament, 
designed for children in Sunday Schools, with hints for 
explanation and remarks by the Teachers; by Dr C.S. 
Cartee. No 1, Matthew. 

Do do. No 2, Luke and John. 

The First Book for Sunday Schools, 5th edition 

They have nearly ready—A Manual on the Book of 
Acts, by Rev I’. B. Fox. 

Do do on the Parables of our Saviour, by Rev F. D. 
Huntington. 

C. &.N. publish Mr Phillips’s Service Book for 
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JOHN S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
COMMERCIAL STREET, 
Head of Commercial Wharf, Boston. 
{iG Saits made on the most reasonable terms an 


warranted in all respects, at the shortest notice. 


{18 osly 


| stereotype edition. 


Sunday Schools, of which they have just issred a new 
t The Sunday School Singing Book, 
by E. L. White, 3d edition. The Ministry of Christ, 
by Rev T. B. Fox, 3d edition, A Scripture Catechism 
of the Christian Religion, stated in the words of the Bi- 
ble, by Rev Eph. Peabody. as 
{3-Copies of the above furnished for examination by 
the Publishers. 118 Washington street. 
my2 isGtostf 





EW YORK INSTITUTE, No. 230 East Broad- 








HRISTIAN HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND PRI 
VATE WORSHIP. Compiled by a Committee 
of the Cheshire Pastoral Association. z Second Edi- 
tion. 

The publishers respectfully ask attention to this new 
Collection of Hyrans for the Societies of the Unitarian 
denomination. ‘The highest commendations have been 
bestowed upon it by those by whom it has been examin- 
ed, and who are qualified to judge of its value. 

As an evidence of the estimation in which the & Chris- 
tiax Hymns’ 1s held, we are permitted to give the fol- 
lowing: 

{Extract from a letter by Rev. Dr. Francis, of Cam- 
bridge. ] 


‘I have looked through the book with great satisfac- | 
tion; and I feel that our community are under much ob- | 


ligation to‘ the Committee of the Cheshire Pastoral 
Association’ for the very valuable contribution to the 
beauty and interest of public worship. I find in your 
collection many hymns that are new to me, and—what 
I should hardly have expected—are likewise among the 
best that I have ever seen. The selection is made with 
great good taste, and with a judgment that happily pro- 
vides some fitting strain of sacred etry for every oc- 
easion and subject. The number of hymns is large, but 
I think none too large; and it is surprising how few 
poor ones there are among so many.’ 

The following Societies have introduced the ‘ Chris- 
tian Hymns’ into their Churches :— 

Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 

Rev. C. Paltrey’s do, Barnstable, Mass. 
Chapel, Taunton, Mass. 
» Hopkinton, Mass. 
tev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene,.N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 

» Pomfret, Vt. 

, Troy, N. Y. 

Rev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Rev. H. Lambert’s, East Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. H. 

Rev Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 

Chapel of the Divinity School, Cambridge. 

Rev Mr Forbes’s, West Bridgewater. 

Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 

Rey. W. Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 

Societies about furnishing themselves with. Hymn | 
Books, are requested to send to us for copies of the | 
above for examination. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 

118 Washington st. 
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I way. Arrangements are made at this Institution 
| for instruction in the elements and higher branches of an 
| English education, inclading Vocal Music, Mathematics, 
| Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Intellectual and Moral 
i Philosophy, &c. Instruction will be given in the French, 
| German, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. Stu- 
dents in the Male Department are qualified for’ active 
jemployments in business, or for admission to any class 
tat College. 

| In the Female Department, in addition to elementry 
| studies, instruction will be given in those branches usu- 
ally taught in the higher instructions for female educa- 
| tion, including Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing, 
| Painting in Water and Oil colors, and Mezzotinto, and 
| and various other ornamental branches. 

The year is divided into four quarters of eleven weeks 
each, the year commencing with the first Monday in 
September. , 

For further information, apply to either of the associ- 
j ate Principals, at the Institute, as above. 
| - E. H. JENNY, A. M. 

J.. BLACKMER, A. M. 
New York, May, 1846. 





OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 

The academic year in the subscriber’s School is 
divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, commenc- 
ing on the first Mondays of January, May and Sep- 
tember. ‘The School is a private Academy, limited in 
number, and receives the undivided attention of its 
teachers. Every effort is made to render the School 
and family pleasant and profitable to the pupils;—the 
course of instruction embraces the branches of a tho- 
rough English and classical education. 

Terms $3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 
washing, &c. 

Reference is permitted to the followin 
Boston:—Samuel Greele, F. O. Watts, Francis Fisher, 
W. W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, J. L. L. 
F. Warren, Levi Parker, Wm. J. Adams, Wm. D. 
Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Homans, 
J. V. C. Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntington; Dr. 
Edward Jarvis of Derchester, and Hon. Samuel Hoar 
and Joseph Barrett Esq. of Concord. 

CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 

Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostf j24 


ae Y OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 
An Examination of the Testimony of the Four 
Evangelists, by the rules of Evidence administered in * 
Courts of Justice, with an account of the Trial of Jesus, 
by Simon Greenleaf, LL.D., Professor of Law in Har- 
vard University; 1 vol 8vo, pp 544. 

This day published and for sale by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO., 134 Washington, opposite School st. 





gentlemen in 








OARDING 
LADIES IN PLYMOUTH. The subscriber, 
being about to commence the fourth term of his School, 
would like to receive four or five young ladies into his 
family, as boarders. The healthful and agreeable loca- 
tion of his house—directly overlooking the bay—the pe- 
culiar social advantages of the town, and the facility of 
access to it by railroad, recommend his School to the 
attention of parents, who are in quest of a place of edu- 
cation for their daughters. 

Thoseawho may wish to inquire respecting his quali- 
fications as a teacher, are referred to the following indi- 
viduals:—Rev. G. W. Briggs, Jacob H. Loud, Esq., 
Thomas Russell, Esq., Plymouth; Rev. C. Robbins, 
Rev. E. Peabody, Mr. George W. Bond, Boston; 
Rey. G. Putnam, Roxbury; Mrs. H. Ware, Jr., Mil- 
ton; and Mr. David Dana, Lowell. 

Particular information may be obtained by addressing 
the subscriber. H. F. EDES. 


& DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG | 


agl 
T)ALFREY’S LOWELL LECTURES. Lowell 
Lectures on the evidence of Christianity, by John 
Gorham Palfrey, with a discourse on the Life and Char- 
acter of John Lowell, Jr., by Edward Everett, 2 vols 
Svo. 
| Published by J. MRNROE & CO., 134 Washing 


ton st. agl 








| TAHN’S INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TES- 
eo} TAMENT. A few copies of the above work are 
very much neeced as Text Books at Meadville. We 
have but half enough to supply the classes. As the 
work is out of print we are obliged to ask any person 
| who is willing to part with o cory bbe Shcten 
lthe price, to James Munroe & Co's, 13 ashing 
eer RUFUS P. STEBBINS. 
Boston, July 25, 1846. 
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; . | moderation. 
uncle, but declined his offer, saying she should as 
f th Gickint' ehinentd tpn We have said that the consequences of this | 
prefer, as there was sufficient propert} | new developement will be traced by future wri- 
tain them comfortably, to continue in the house, | ters and watched by future statesmen. The | 
and keep her brother’s at home. There were | League falls into a repose which may precede 
many who shook their heads at her decision | ¢ither an expected dissolution or an unexpected | 


Plymouth, Feb 25, 1846 tf mh7 


I do wish I could do some good in the world, | 
like Miss Fry and Miss Dix; only think how 
much good has been done by them not only to! 
those whom they visited, but I suppose there 
will be no end to their influence upon people 


alt HURCH ORGANS. Societies or ye rg 

‘ J T Few |X) about purchasing Organs are invited to call at - 

treme: : : re 2 Spots orem gags OF | Manufactory, on Causeway, opposite oe ek Bos 

FR EDERICK FOSTER Suhchicnn’ tes inntiataetaie | ton, et a, Legg find new and secomd hat gan 

all the various approved Trusses, at his Old Stand, Per anengembats are so comp 
No 305 (opposite No 264) Washington street, entrance . 





ATEW WORK ON VENTILATION. This day 
published: A Practieal Treatise on Ventilation, 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF SYRIA. 
| by Morrill Wyman, M. D.—Contents: Introduction ; 


“he European, accustomed toa denser air, | \¥ . Lae : : - 
x T he ae rg 7 ~~ 2 no éthirenls b_| Vitiated Air; On Preventing and Removing Impurities 
can scarcely form @ just idea of the ethereal sub-/ (fi. Air; Movements induced in atmospheric air by | 
tility and transparency of a Syrian atmosphere. a 








lete that we can finish 


| Heat, and of the Principles of Ventilation; Moving | size at the shortest notice, 
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‘ iy . or si - a aS «| ory - se at " . - - , 2 | *Id ins t f any ig 
who have never even heard their names, I | saying it was presumption for so young a girl = — oe be hich has animated it} This gives to the prospect from the mountains | Power for Ventilation; Quantity of Air on for | in Temple Avenue. oe spc ested to the dest which can be produ = fa 
wish I could be greatly good, like them !”’ Pts hink of Jertaki , vet ‘ean sak will not sleep. he powers which it has arous-| an amplitude and distinctness unparalleled in oth- Ventilation; Of the Ventilation of Public Buildings;| — Also—Anpominat Supporters, for Prolapsus - in this country, and on as reasonable terms. 4 

aba Ns aoe Gees : | to thia of un erta ing the care ¢ two suc ,ed will not relapse into perpetual stupor. A erlands. Moses on the top of Mount Pisgah | Ventilation of Prisons and Hospitals; Ventilation of! Uteri—Trusses for Prolapsus Ani—SusPENnsory | We would refer to the large Organ lately built by us ; 
y dear Alice,” replied her mother, “‘every boys, beside the direction of the household. | great experiment has been made. The middle | may have easily gazed over the whole inheritance | eter Houses; Ventilation of won. go enc Bacs, Kner Caps, Back Boarps, STEEL SHOES | in the Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, — street. f t 
° ; j : l ele . a ole , . - | oo hs “2 s; Chimney T T 58 a sy » T ai g * Ss sree st < ys eR 
being in the world has his or her sphere of duty,| But Mary proved equal to the charge she had | classes of England have learned the value and} of his people, from north to south, and to the| “ean os dnote ae pp 436, with 80 s ogee Se — at at wget Professional Leese ONE re: McINTIRE | ee 
eo: he P ‘ | effic J i i reafte , : —~ alnage i i ade to 2 2 2 ell as new.— Simms i 4 ' : 
and if it be faithfully fulfilled, no matter how! assumed: She was quiet and gentle, bat. pos-| pe a <a i aye i‘ a vgn utmost sea. From the tops of Lebanon, Casius | cuts, ge; , ’ | =, bw ate edgy weary” vn Siveclf 25 pees f28 ost . 4 
: 2 ‘ ; : 7 "9 when the Minister lags behind the demands of! x T ada _ w Syris | . j t r aay ee : : TTT ee he 1 a 
humble it may be, nothing more is to be expect-| sessed of firmness and perseverance. She knew | he tsuns the P er sin atubb Y and ‘Tabor, nearly the whole of Syria may be | _ Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Ww ash- | and fitted so many for the last 10 years, feels confident ASSIUS M. CLAY’S PAPER, THE TRUE ae 
eher deciied. There are very fe ) “Pe he people, or the Parliament} orn in re-| commanded, Hence apparent Cistances are | ington, opposite School street. 3t jy4 in being able to suit all cases that may come to him. C AMERICAN. Subscription for this paper are s 
i ery few who are | sisting them, the momentous contest of 1846 Dr Fletcher’s Truss, and Marsh’s Truss, Dr Hull’s a a 


called upon to leave the seclusion of the dumes- 


tic hearth, and labor for the general good : if 


each person would perform the duties that lie 


directly in her path, she would find sufficient to 


employ both heart and mind.’’ 


‘*But it is so much easier, mother, to perform | 
the every day duties of life, than to go among | 
the sick and the wicked, as those ladies have 


done.” 
“Easier, Alice, easier? 


life ?”’ 


“I do not know as it is easy, mother, but we 


expect of course to do it.’’ 


‘Then yout desire is, to do something out of 
the commion course. But you must be cautious 
not to neglect that which is expected of you, for 


in so doing, you would be committing actual 
sin.” 

“‘Do you think Miss Fry did wrong in visiting 
the prisons?”’ 

“Oh, no, my child ; we do not learn that any 
of those ladies whose names are before the pub- 


Do you think it an 
easy thing to perform the every day duties of 


she must encounter many difficulties, but she re- 
lied upon her Heavenly Father to give her 
strength to surmount them. The result of her 
devotion, has repaid her for all her exertions. 
William has been taken into partnership by the 
merchant with whom he served his time, and 
George is respected as a useful citizen, an ex- 


_ cellent husband and judicious parent. They 


both say all that they are in life, they owe to the 
untiring care, and unceasing watehfulness of théir 
devoted sister. When I think of her, as I saw 
her once, with Willie in her Jap when he was 
six years old, suffering from disease, in all the 
irritability of fever, and recall her gentle tones, 
as she soothed his impatience, and lulled him to 
sleep, without allowing one word of complaint 
to pass her Jips, and seeming as if it never even 
entered her heart to feel herself weary of her 
arduous duties, I feel as if she were almost an 
object of reverence. Do you not think, Alice, 
that Mary Gray though her name is never 
heard, beyond the eigele to which she belongs, 





Selwyn!” “Yes indeed, mother; and Mary 


(RE SIR, 


has done as much good in the world, as Anna 


| will infuse hopefulness and determination into 
| the minds of the offended remonstrants, and will 
teach them that there is something stronger than 
class interests or Parliamentary parties. « 

For our own part, we confess that we have 
no desire to see the necessity of such a revival, 
or the repetition of such an experiment. We 
have a prejudice in favor of the forms and mech- 
|anism prescribed by our Constitution. They 
|may be tedious—they may be intricate—but 
they are safe. 


risk. The funds have not fallen. 


was supported. 


which made them so ; and these we would es- 
chew for the future. We know, indeed, that 
he who was the life and soul of the present agi- 
tation was driven into this course by no vanity, 
no love of praise, no ambition, but simply by an 
earnest purpose and a business-like desire to ef- 
fect a practical remedy of a positive evil; but 
we do not know that there were not others who 
took it up, 
free trade, but from interest, ambition, and love 
of excitement. In all great popular movements 








The present revolution has been | 
consummated without any Joss, without any | 
Nothing has | 
been endangered but the Ministry by which it! 
It has been a peaceful crisis—a | 
pacific conquest. But for all this we know who | 
are the victors, and we recognize the means_ 


not from any absorbing devotion of 





there will be two classes of men—the one anx- 


made far shorter than the reality, and extraordi- 
nary optical illusiens are occasioned ; for instance, 
strange appearances are often observed on the 
setting sun, which begin about the time his low- 
er edge touches the horizon ; the lower part ap- 
pears to flatten up, the upper to flatten down, and 
at times the sides to flatten in, so that the dise 
of the sun forms nearly a square. ‘This arises 
nomediately from the differences or rarifying 
power of the air, through which his beams pass 
in coming over the sea into the pellucid atmos- 
phere. [People’s Dictionary of the Bible. 





VEACHERS CLASS FOR 1846. The fourth an-| 


nual Class for Teachers, and others interested in 
the cultivation of Vocal and Instrumental Music, and 
the diffusion of a correct knowledge of the legitimate 
principles, will meet at the Melodeon in Boston, Mass., 
on Tuesday, the 25th of August, at 10 o’clock, A. M. . 

Lectures will be given on the following subjects: The 
best method of teaching classes the Science of Music; 
The Art of Singi ; ting Psalms; Recitatives; 
also, Instruction in the use of principal instruments 
embraced in a full orchestra. 

The Class will be in session ten days. Terms: Gen- 
tlemen, five dollars. Ladies are respectfully invited, 
free of charge, as also members of former classes. 

B. F. BAKER, Rowe Place. 
J. B. WOODBURY, Chapman Place. 
Teacher and Leader of the Instrumental 


A. Born, 
t. jyll 


| Published and for sale by WM. CROSBY & H. P. 
| NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. 


| Ministers, Boston, a 28, 1846, by Alvan 





AMMOHUN ROY’S WORKS. At the Chris- 
tian Register Office, copies of the works of this 


eminent and learned Bramin. $1,50. apll 
I R. LAMSON’S CONVENTION SERMON.— 
CoNGREGATIONALISM, a Discourse delivered 


before the Massachusetts Convention of wig, fusing 
mson. 





3t jyll 


Truss, and Thompson’s Ratchet Truss, and the Shakers’ 
Rocking Trusses, may be had at this establishment.— 
Whispering Tubes and Ear Trampets, that wp ; 
& person to converse low with one that is hard of hear 
ing. . 
All Ladies in want of Abdominal Supporters 4 _— 
es, waited upon by his wife, Mrs CaRoLineE D. 


l taken at the Bookstore of Mr. B. H. GREENE, No. 
124 Washington street, Boston. 
Terms $2,50 per annum, payable in advance ; 
for five subscribers to one address. ; 
All communications must be addressed, post@8© paid, 
CALEB HARTSHORN, 
Agent for New England States. 


or £10 


to 
janl7 





t one ience in the | 
FER, who has MES’ FREDERICK FOSTER. 
6m 

myl6 








HRISTIAN LAYMAN. This work, containing 

/ much information on the doctrines generally em- 
braced by Unitarians, and the arguments used in their 
ficfence, may be obtained at the Christian Register Of- 
dee. A handsome 12mo, bound in cloth; 50 cts. all 





HANNING’S WORKS, for £3,00. The Works 
of W. E. Channing, D.D., complete in 6 vols; 
price $8, bound in cloth. 
Fresh supply just received by CROSBY & NICH- 
OLS, 118 Washington street. is4tostf my9 





EAUTIES OF “CHANNING. | Will short] _ 

published, ‘‘Beauties of Chaoning, sr ggg i 
Memoir of his Life, yk Mountford. In - 
volume. By JAMES UNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School street. uf my16 





HANNING’S WORKS. The Works of the late 
Cd w. i ing, handsomely bound in cloth, 6 





vols; may be 


at the low price 


a ened ekithe Christine Register Oftce, 
of three dollars a set. je27 





EW AND VALUABLE ENGLISH PERIOD- 
N ICAL. CROSB Y 
ceived the first five 
containing amusement 
tion, 
best or é 

f William 
Mary Howitt, Harriet Martineau, Miss Mi 
nezer Elliot, Mrs Loudon, Frederica Bremer, 


Cornwall and others, who will be permanent conirtibu- 
tors, indicate the literary character of the work. It 
will also be embellished with elegant engravings from 
low price of 
ses. It will 
num- 


the first English artists. The extremel 
the work will put within reach of all c 
come to subscribers at $2,50 per annum. Sin 
bers, 25 cents. Published in monthly parts of 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. 
je27 _isdtostf Agents for Publishers: 








A Rp ery PREACHER. 
Au Liberal Preacher, are for sale at 
ister Office. $5 a set, unbound. 


§& NICHOLS have just re- 
numbers of The Peoples’ Journal, 
, general literature and instruc- 
with an earnest and business like inquiry into the 
f satisfying the claims of Industry. The 
Howitt, (one of the proprietors,) 

tlord, Ebe- 
Barry } tic United States, 


Complete .sets of the 
The Christian Reg~ 
apll 


HURCH PELLS. HENRY %- baie § 
CO., Bell Founders, No 24 Commer Ap 
Boston. Bells of any weight required, che pean 
accurately tuned, or single, cast to oF ler on nh 
vorable terms. They also manufacture had CHANDE. 
sortment of BRonzED or ORMOLU — pis 


LIERS and LAMPS. 


RAPHY. The History and Geo- 
Sa osiesipnl Valley; to which- is ap- 
Ae condensed Physical Geography of the Atlan- 
2 and the whole ee seve ; 
“con by Timothy Flint, author of ‘Recollec- 
rome! Ore Tens Venth th the Mississippi v alley." : 
“es ot. 
af) roa ty the office of the Christian heg spit 
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“ANTED. Christian Registers No 16, 
or June 10, 1837. 








